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An Omnicompetent 
Central Bank? 


® THE GOVERNOR of the Bank of Canada has in effect 
proposed, in his Annual Report for 1956, that he be given 
broad supplementary powers over the direction of economic 
activity. It is not enough, he argues, that the central bank 
should attempt to “mitigate by its influence fluctuations in 
the general (italics added) level of production, trade, prices 
and employment.” He has found that people and institutions 
do not respond to general monetary policies in quite the way 
he had expected: the turnover of deposits and money seems 
to rise, rather annoyingly, when restrictive credit policies are 
adopted; the banks seem to sell more securities than one 
would have wished; the finance companies are recalcitrant; 
in short, people do not behave as they should. 

The answer, Mr. Coyne suggests, is to multiply controls, 
chiefly by segregating the chartered banks’ assets into differ- 
ent compartments, each of which would then be subject to 
appropriate monetary policies. “The workings of monetary 
policy would become more predictable and effective.” __ 

Mr. Coyne’s proposals raise a host of grave questions, 
some of them technical and hardly suitable for general public 
appraisal. But the central question is one which can be 
readily understood by every citizen: shall it be the preroga- 
tive of the central bank to determine which industries and 
which portions of the economy should receive prior choice 
in the allocation of the country’s resources? Let there be no 
mistake about the breadth of the Governor’s demands, for 
centralized control of the available financial resources is 
equivalent to centralized control of physical resources. This 
degree of centralization has not so far been granted to the 
Government itself, and it is difficult to discern in the elec- 
torate any broad movement toward handing over discre- 
tionary powers of this scope to anyone. On the contrary, the 
postwar tendency has been to free the economy from specific 
controls, within the broad framework of the rule of law, and 
subject, of course, to various welfare measures aimed at 
helping the weak and underprivileged. With the latter meas- 
ures we have no quarrel, when they are democratic measures, 
democratically arrived at. But we do quarrel with the crea- 
tion of an omnicompetent central bank, especially when the 
demand for it originates with the Governor himself. 

Mr. Coyne has intimated that his proposals have the 
support of some Cabinet ministers and Members of Parlia- 
ment. With respect to the injection of mortgage money into 
the economy, this may well be so. It is clearly in the interest 
of the Liberals to stimulate housing construction before the 
election, and they are evidently not too fussy about the 
methods employed to achieve this. (It was a neat coinci- 
dence that the meeting between the Governor of the Bank 
and the representatives of the chartered banks occurred on 
the same day as the Budget speech, and that the results of 
both were published in the morning papers on March 15.) 


With respect to the Governor’s broad proposals for the 
segregation of bank assets, it is hard to believe that the 
Cabinet has ever given the matter a thought. There has 
never been a public speech on the subject to our knowledge. 
On the other hand, officials of the Bank of Canada have been 
promoting their views privately for at least a year, it is said. 
Now that the Government has seized on the mortgage issue 
for expedient reasons of its own, Mr. Coyne has apparently 
decided to press the broader issue as well. 

The economic freedom of everyone is involved to a greater 
or less degree in the struggle over the amendment of the 
Bank Act which will surely come. But it is the bankers who 
are in the front lines, and it is to be hoped that they will 
stay in the trenches as long as necessary. In the past, the 
bankers have not shown themselves to be very adept at 
defence. They have exposed their flanks rather badly by 
showing a ponderous indifference to political realities, espe- 
cially by largely quitting the mortgage market in recent 
months. They have clung rather too tenaciously to tradi- 
tional commercial banking principles in the face of great 
political and social changes, and have won no public esteem 
by underpaying their employees. Too often their defence has 
been an abrupt “we have never done it that way before.” 
But when all this is said, it remains true that the bankers 
have a very good case this time on the highest ground of 
economic principle, and we hope they hold their ground 
faithfully, in the public interest. 
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Gaza and Bermuda 


The Egyptian return to the Gaza strip, so far confined to 
a civil administration but with a military takeover rumored 
in the offing, has brought back the intolerable situation in 
which Israel found herself before the Suez War. Many of 
Israel’s citizens and friends are regretting Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
decision to pull out of Gaza and point to the Egyptians’ pre- 
cipitate re-entry as the predictable consequence of retreat. 
Nonetheless that decision has placed Israel firmly on the side 
of international law and order, a fact which world public 
opinion has been quick to grasp and appreciate. It is easy, 
but a mistake, to underestimate the asset of being right in 
such circumstances. 

Colonel Nasser’s next move should be watched with the 
utmost concern. By it he will show himself in his true colors. 
For all his past provocations it has been too soon to tell 
whether he is a Middle East Hitler or whether a parallel 
with the early Mustapha Kemal might be more exact. If he 
sends his troops back into Gaza, the Rhineland of Egypt, 
rather than emulating Kemal Pasha’s restraint at Chanak, 
the time has clearly come to cut him down. For this Ameri- 
can support and indeed participation are indispensable. 

A current mystery is the misunderstanding between Wash- 
ington and Jerusalem. Did or did not the American Secretary 
of State allow the Israelis to believe that UNEF would not 
permit Gaza to pass back into Egyptian control following 
their withdrawal? The Israelis say he did, and they appear 
to be genuinely bewildered by the Administration’s tolerance 
of Cairo’s re-entry. The Americans say he did not. The differ- 
ence has been variously attributed to the deviousness of Mr. 
Dulles, the lethargy of President Eisenhower and the occupa- 
tional hazards of quiet diplomatists. It seems likely that 
Washington’s anxiety not to provoke the Bandung Bloc in 
the General Assembly into vetoing the operations of UNEF 
had something to do with it. Surely the time has come for 
the Administration to recognize that the Assembly is an 
unreliable instrument for the execution of its Middle East 


policy, and to work with all possible speed toward the recon- 
struction and enlargement of the Tripartite Pact. Unless the 
U.S., the U.K., France and Canada immediately guarantee 


the demilitarization of the Gaza strip (which means using 
their troops to prevent the recurrence of fedhayeen raids), 
the frontiers of Israel and Egypt, and passage of Israeli ship- 
ping through the Gulf of Aqaba, the resumpticn of the Suez 
War is inevitable and imminent. As for the Canal, it might 
be best to let Nasser do what he wants with it and to think 
instead of helping Israel to develop the Haifa-to-Elath by- 


pass. 

During the few days in Bermuda Mr. Harold Macmillan 
will have had a chance to rebuild the bridge. Not since 
Mr. Churchill went to Washington in December of 1941 has 
Britain had such urgent business to transact with her Grand 
Ally. A pity it is that Mr. Macmillan’s authority has been 
undermined by the folly of his predecessor, industrial para- 
lysis at home, and a steady draining of his party’s support 
which may yet bring Mr. Bevan to the Foreign Office, or 


even higher. 


Trans-Canada Pipeline 


The Trans-Canada pipeline, which is expected to be in 
operation by November 1958, follows an all-Canadian route 
from the Alberta border to Montreal via Northern Ontario 
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and Toronto over a length of some 2,250 miles and repre- 
sents the largest project of its kind in the world. It will cost 
some $375 million, of which the difficult Northern Ontario 
section accounts for $125 million, or one-third. Additional 
expenditures on gathering and distribution systems, cleans- 
ing processes and exploratory development will amount to 
about one billion dollars by the sixth year of operation. 
Nearly half of it will be spent in Ontario. To date 230 miles 
of line have been laid in the West and it is expected that 60 
per cent of the pipeline will be completed by the end of 1957. 
The entire route has been mapped and planned so that it is 
now only a question of engineering and construction. 

The pipeline will have a throughput of 193 billion cubic 
feet in the fourth year of operation. This volume of natural 
gas is equivalent to 9 million tons of coal or 37 million 
barrels of oil and to four St. Lawrence Power projects in 
terms of power. The flow from Alberta in addition to meet- 
ing Canadian demand, will make available for export a firm 
supply of natural gas to the United States. A lateral line from 
the main pipeline at Emerson, Manitoba, will supply the 
northern parts of central U.S.A. and another at Niagara, 
Ontario, will supply New York and the neighboring states. 
The Niagara line was constructed in late 1954 in order to 
serve Toronto with imported American natural gas until the 
Alberta flow commenced. 

The financing of the Trans-Canada pipeline was a com- 
plex business negotiation. Large institutional investment 
came very slowly, chiefly because of uncertainty about the 
practicability of such a vast undertaking, particularly about 
the unprofitable Northern Ontario section. During this 
period, the Canadian government was under pressure to 
construct the pipeline as an export outlet for Alberta’s nat- 
ural gas and, in any case, regarded the project as being of 
national importance. Against this background, therefore, and 
after refusing the Company’s request to guarantee its bonds, 
the Canadian government agreed with the Ontario govern- 
ment to finance and construct the difficult Northern Ontario 
section. A Crown Corporation was formed for this purpose 
in 1956, and the Ontario government agreed to subscribe a 
maximum of $35 million out of an estimated total cost of 
$125 million. This section of the pipeline will be leased to 
the Company which expects to acquire it outright in the fifth 
year of operation. Even with this scheme, the Company’s 
funds were still insufficient. In order to get the project under 
way in the West, the Canadian government granted a loan of 
$80 million at 5 per cent interest on certain conditions: that 
the first leg of the pipeline be completed by the end of 1956; 
that the Company prove itself able to raise all necessary 
capital by April, 1957; and that more than 50 per cent of 
the Common Stock be offered for sale in Canada. In Febru- 
ary, the Company satisfied the Transport Commission as 
to these conditions, and was excused for its failure to meet 
the construction deadline because the U.S. steel strike last 
summer upset the progress of pipe-laying. The Company 
repaid the government’s loan after using rather more than 
half of it. 


Now the Trans-Canada Company appears to be a sound 
proposition and formerly dubious investors are bidding well 
over $20 for Common shares nominally valued at $10. Huge 
windfall profits have accrued to certain senior executives 
who exercised options to take up large share holdings at $8 
per share. P.W.G.A.B. 


Confession of Guilt 


It is well settled law that no confession of guilt made to 
a person in authority is admissible in evidence at the trial 
of an accused person unless the prosecutor satisfies the pre- 
siding trial judge beyond reasonable doubt that it was volun- 
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tarily given. While one would have thought that this would 
have been a difficult onus for the prosecutor to satisfy, in 
actual practice such statements are admitted far more often 
than not and the number of cases decided on such evidence 
alone, or on such evidence plus very little additional testi- 
mony, is steadily increasing. 

This may perhaps account for the commonness of current 
debate about whether or not the law of evidence should be 
so amended as to prohibit the use of such confessions as 
evidence. It goes without saying that the very great majority 
of those who are connected with law enforcement would re- 
sist any efforts designed to effect this change in the law. 

Several years of study and practical experience help 
explain my respect for some of the fundamental legal pri 
ciples which have resulted from many centuries of 
experience. Of all these principles the one on which, in mod- 
ern times, the most frequent intrusions are made is concisely 
stated in the Latin maxim Nemo tenetur se ipsum accusare. 
This simply means that no one shall be required to accuse 
or incriminate himself. Translated into positive practical 
application, it means that an accused person is entitled to 
remain silent, to stay mute while the prosecution does 
what it can to prove his guilt beyond reasonable doubt. 

It strikes me that this is a rule to which we should be 
paying more than mere lip service. As far as I can see, it 
was in recognition of the difficulties this fundamental prin- 
ciple created for law enforcement officers that the t 
rules requiring proof of a confession’s supposedly auiney 
character were formulated. 

I sense a certain artificiality about these rules since it is 
my belief that they were devised to circumvent without dis- 
carding the principle that prohibits self-incrimination. I find 
this repugnant. 

The proof of a confession’s voluntary nature is invariably 
furnished by the investigating police officers to whom it is 
made. The evidence usually indicates the confession is 
obtained in great privacy—often at the local police station 
or headquarters where the accused is only one member of a 
group, the rest of whom are police officers or detectives. 

The accusation that police officers use force and other 
improper methods is made over and over again in our Cana- 
dian courts by offenders who are on trial. Invariably, of 
course, the officers in question deny the truth of these accu- 
sations, But whether the accusations be true or false, the 
frequency with which they are made is in my opinion harm- 
ful to the administration of justice since it undermines 
confidence and leaves an impression of distrust by the pub- 
lic in the officers charged with the responsibility of enforcing 
the law. 

In order to secure a conviction against an offender whom 
the police sincerely believe—though sometimes quite mis- 
takenly—to be guilty, especially a suspect who, in the past, 
has engaged in criminal activities, it is understandable that 
the temptation to lie on the part of the police officer about 
the circumstances under which a supposedly voluntary state- 
ment was given, is very strong. Lofty-sounding but artificial 
rules prohibiting the admissibility of statements until they 
are established to have been voluntarily made are bad if 
they dull what ought to be a good police officer’s natural 
sense of repugnance to the graver crime of perjury. 

I must say—especially in the case of the 
suspect—that it strikes me as anomalous to observe on the 
one hand, the reticence with which he will confess his oo 
in the dignity of the court room where he is by 
every possible safeguard, and on the other, the allegedly 
open and naive manner in which he is supposed to make 
full, detailed disclosure to a police officer in the 
the police station. The present vogue—to solve 


to 
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confessions—has inevitably had its effect on the qualities of 
initiative, imagination and industry that a well-qualified law 
enforcement officer should aspire to possess. 

Criminal investigation is, of course, much less difficult for 
the officer if he can get by with the offender’s confession. 
This serves to encourage him to discontinue the investiga- 
tive process in cases in which he succeeds in obtaining the 
suspect’s admission of guilt. In many cases in which confes- 
sions alone or confessions and very little else constituted 
the Crown’s case against the prisoner and in which convic- 
tions resulted, the same result would, in my opinion, have 
been obtained by the use of better evidence which further 
and fuller investigation would have brought to light. 

I do not mean for a moment to suggest that police officers 
should be precluded from interrogating a suspect fully for 
the purpose of obtaining information which can be checked 
by subsequent investigation and the result of which can form 
the subject-matter or evidence to be given in court against 
the accused. 

And now for my conclusions. With a belief that it is much 
more important for the due administration of justice that 
ancient legal principles be carefully preserved than it is that 
a few guilty men be acquitted, and with the firm conviction 
that too much violence is recently being done to the principle 
which would prohibit self-incrimination, with a view to: 

(a) eliminating the doubts entertained by a substantial 
number of people in respect to police methods; 

(b) discouraging police officers from resorting to force to 
accomplish what they—in a particular case—believe 
to be the right result; 

(c) encouraging police officers to employ the investigative 
processes more and the confession system less; 

I must confess that I incline to the view that the adminis- 
tration of justice would be furthered if the law of evidence 
in this country were so amended as to prohibit the use of 
confessions as evidence against accused persons. 

ARTHUR MALONEY. 


Canadian Calendar 


@ Emmanuel Hahn, the sculptor, died in Toronto in 
February, aged 76. 


®@ Sam Cromie, assistant publisher of The Vancouver Sun 
(controlled by the Cromie family) was drowned in the Gulf 
of Georgia on February 16. 


® Canadian employment fell off in January, but stayed 
higher than a year earlier. 


® Canadians spent $902,000,000 on liquor, $463,000,000 on 
tobacco and $705,200,000 on formal education in 1955. 

e Department store sales reached a record figure of 
$1,242,004,000 in 1956, 8 per cent higher than the previous 
high in 1955. 


® Premier Duplessis of Quebec stated on February 20 that 
the government will never compromise or yield on provincial 
rights issues under Federal Government pressure. 


@ Alberta’s natural gas reserves in the 10-month period from 
November 30, 1955 to September 30, 1956, expanded by 
17.3 per cent to 18,300,000,000,000 cubic feet. 


® A budgetary surplus of $536,300,000 on the 10-month 
period, April 1, 1956 to January 31, 1957, was announced 
on February 22 by Federal Finance Minister Harris. 


@ Prime Minister St. Laurent announced on February 22 
the appointment of a Royal Commission to review the 1949 
terms of union between Canada and Newfoundland. The 
Commission will consist of three members: Chief Justice 
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McNair of New Brunswick, Chief Justice Walsh of New- 
foundland and Professor Deutsch of the University of British 
Columbia. The Commission will inquire into the economic 
effects of union on Newfoundland. 


@ Bankruptcies in Canada increased to 2,103 in the first 
nine months of 1956 as against 1,795 in the same period of 
1955—an increase of 17 per cent. Insolvencies in the con- 
struction industry doubled to 341 from 171. 


®@ Reserves of petroleum in Canada rose to 3,129,000,000 
barrels at December 31, 1956, an increase of 373,000,000 
barrels over the 1955 high. 


@ The Immigration Department announced on February 27 
its arrangements for the movement of Hungarian refugees 
to Canada during the remainder of 1957. The number will 
= the 28,000 Canada was previously committed to 
take. 


® Doctors in the Hospital for Sick Children’s research insti- 
tute in Toronto have succeeded in isolating for the first time 
a virus which causes a variety of croup. 


® Canada’s wheat exports increased 34 per cent in the five 
months since the start of the crop year on August 1 to 
126,000,000 bushels from 94,100,000 bushels a year before. 
®@ Queen’s University has started a drive for a $4,000,000 
fund to enable it to construct new buildings. 

@ Alberta will pay an annual $22 dividend to every 
Canadian who has lived five consecutive years in that 
province and is over the age of 21. 

@ A threat of expulsion of 122 Samson band Indians from 
their homes on the oil-rich Hobbema Reserve in Alberta was 
lifted on March 1 by a court ruling ordering that those 
involved be given {ull treaty rights, including payments from 
the reserve’s oil revenues. 

@ Premier Mollet of France visited Ottawa from March 3 
to 5 for talks with the political leaders of Canada, and 
addressed both Houses of Parliament. 

® The Canadian deficit in trade with the United States 
swelled to $129,400,000 for January, 1957, compared with 
$77,200,000 a year ago. In overall world trade Canada 
showed a deficit of $55,800,000, an increase of $17,500,000 
over January, 1956. 

@ An increase of 178 per cent in the number of alcoholics 
in Ontario since 1945 is reported by H. D. Archibald, 
director of the Alcoholism Research Foundation. The rate 
has gone up from 1,040 per 100,000 adults in 1945 to 2,210 
per 100,000 in 1956. 

®@ The World Jewish Congress in New York reported on 
March 3 that anti-Jewish discrimination in employment in 
Canada is on the wane. 

®@ The flow of foreign capital into Canada doubled in 1956, 
soaring to a record $1,398,000,000, the Bank of Canada 
reported on March 11. 

@ Finance Minister Harris estimated on March 13 that the 
surplus of Government revenue over expenditure in the 12 
months ending March 31 would be $282,000,000. 

@ The refugee influx from Hungary has cost Canada 
$11,000,000. 

®@ Operation of the Canadian National Railways in 1956 
produced a surplus of $26,076,951, more than twice the 
$10,700,000 surplus of 1955. 

@ The index of consumer prices declined in Montreal and 
Winnipeg during February but rose in eight other Canadian 
cities. 
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Wenner-Gren’s Monorail 


Anthony Scott and David Corbett 


® THE ECONOMIC NEWS from British Columbia is 
always a mixture of Buck Rogers and E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Canadian and American negotiators conspire to steal 
trom each other the waters of the Columbia or the Yukon 
by subverting them through underground tunnels. Glass 
encased skyscrapers push up past Vancouver’s mountain 
horizon. Sudden settlements spring up to tend aluminum 
potlines in the wilderness. And now this. A mysterious 
Swedish financier, rakishly associated with Nazis, munitions 
and a fast-cruising yacht, has secretly agreed with our Mr. 
Bennett to build a monorail from a point in the middle of 
the provincial map off to the northwest, in a straight line 
four hundred miles long, to the borders of the Yukon terri- 
tory. He received the right to explore the mineral resources 
of 40,000 square miles, one tenth of the province, and 
although ‘he is not guaranteed the right to develop this vast 
fief, there is no doubt he will be a shrewd and informed 
bidder when and if development rights are put up for 
auction. 

The memorandum of intention signed by Premier 
Bennett for the province and by Birger Strid of Stockholm 
and Bernard Gore of London for the Wenner-Gren interests, 
commits the latter to begin the surveys for the construction 
of the railway in the second quarter of 1957, and complete 
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them in 1958. They are committed to begin the construc- 
tion of the railway not later than April 1, 1960, but no com- 
pletion date has been specified. They will apply for forestry 
rights, which they will use on a sustained yield basis, and 
they will build a pulp mill or mills of not less than 100,000 
tons annual capacity. They will incorporate two companies 
in British Columbia, one to be known as Wenner-Gren B.C. 
Development Company Ltd., and the other as Alweg (B.C.) 
Railway Company. The Development Company will, under 
the terms of the agreement, survey the water resources of 
the area (principally the Parsnip and Finlay Rivers, and 
other headwaters of the Peace River) with a view to hydro 
development, and will file the report of the survey with the 
Comptroller of Water Rights of the province. The company 
promises to build schools, technical schools and hospitals in 
the region. As evidence of good faith it deposits $500,000 
with the government, which it will get back if it satisfies 
the government that it has spent $5,000,000 on its survey 
work, but which it will otherwise forfeit. 

In return for this undertaking by the company the 
province makes very little outright concession. The memo- 
randum says simply that the province “shall forthwith cause 
a reserve to be placed on the lands and timber comprised in 
the proposed area of development, with the intent that right 
to certain of the lands and timber shall be granted to the 
principals . . . upon appropriate applications being made 
therefore under the relevant statutes, subject, however, to 
the furnishing of satisfactory plans and undertakings for the 
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development of the resources referred to...” The principals 
may also apply for mining rights in the area “in the manner 
prescribed by the relevant statutes of the province.” 

The memorandum was signed on November 16, 1956, but 
not released until February 12, 1957. Since the memoran- 
dum was released, the main interest in public discussion has 
centred on the mining rights. The government has placed a 
mineral reserve on 15 per cent of the area, apparently to 
prevent nuisance claims by prospectors in the area imme- 
diately along the proposed railway right-of-way and in the 
areas which would be flooded by any dams that might be 
built. There is no promise that mineral rights in the 
reserved area will be given to the Wenner-Gren Company, 
and independent prospecting can proceed anywhere in the 
40,000 square miles, but prospectors will not be allowed to 
stake claims in the reserved 15 per cent of the area. 

Whether by coincidence or by design an amendment to 
the Mining Act was announced in the same week as the 
Wenner-Gren proposal. It will provide for the leasing of 
mineral rights in the province instead of granting them out- 
right. This proposal has been opposed by the province’s 
established mining companies, and it may be modified before 
it is introduced in the Legislature. 

Opposition members in the Legislature have been skeptical 
that this Wenner-Gren project will ever materialize. British 
Columbia has heard about two or three flash in the pan 
projects like this in the last five years—like this but not 
quite so grandiose. The Celgar project in the Kootenays, 
the Frobisher project in the far north, and the Kaiser dam 
project on the Columbia River have all been hailed with 
enthusiasm by the government and have then either been 
shelved (Frobisher and Kaiser) or turned out much less 
spectacularly than their backers hoped (Celgar). Wenner- 
Gren has been through this sort of performance before too. 
His Capricorn Africa Development Corporation is reported 
in a Vancouver newspaper to have been a daring proposal 
similar in many respects to this one. It was to spend over 
$5,000,000 on resource development in Southern Rhodesia, 
and build a monorail there, but is now regarded as dead. 
This leads to suspicion that the present proposal may pro- 
duce only a mild flutter in the stock market, and some pro- 
motion fees for directors and company lawyers. 

A broad distinction can be made between those entrepre- 
neurs who pioneer, who make new products, or open up new 
resource areas, and those who come in later in the game and 
make their contribution by rationalizing and integrating 
existing enterprises. It remains to be seen which category 
Mr. Wenner-Gren falls into, Hitherto he has been identified 
with the Electrolux and Servel Companies, Bofors, Mexican 
Telephones, banks, newspapers, mining companies, pulp, 
paper and watches. In most of these enterprises the second 
kind of entrepreneurship has been demonstrated. His claims 
to the first kind seem to rest mainly on his loyalty to the 
idea of a monorail railway. 

Mr. Bennett plays a joyful part in these proceedings. In 
no other premier’s period of office have so many multi- 
million dollar projects been announced. But his pleasure 
has been dimmed and his anger aroused by the Opposition’s 
attack on Mr. Einar Gunderson. Mr. Gunderson, described 
by Mr. Bennett as “this wonderful man,” is the ex-Finance 
Minister and three times unsuccessful Social Credit candi- 
date for a seat in the Legislature. He has been financial 
adviser to the provincial government, a position he no longer 
holds. He is vice-president of the provincially-owned PGE 
railway, and has been said to have been a principal fund- 
raiser for the Social Credit cause. ‘The day after the 
Wenner-Gren project was announced it transpired that Mr. 

Gunderson is on the board of directors of the Wenner-Gren 
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B.C. Development Company. He was appointed on Novem- 
ber 23, 12 days after the memorandum of agreement (of 
which he was a witness) was signed. The question is 
whether the government will deal at arm’s length with a 
company in which Mr. Gunderson is interested, when the 
time comes to accept or reject the company’s bids for further 
development rights. 

The announcement has initiated some useful discussion 
about the system of disposing of natural resources. A well- 
understood and fairly efficient method of alienating farm 
land into private operation has developed in Canada over 
the past seventy years; and, drawing on the experience of 
American oil states, Alberta and her neighbours have erected 
an elaborate but equitable and practical method of disposing 
of oil lands. In both cases, the problems are these: to dis- 
cover the capabilities of the sites; to decide how large hold- 
ings are to be; and to recapture for the people as much as 
possible of the revenue. 

But the attempts to solve these problems in the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power, forestry and mineral resources 
have not yet yielded solutions satisfactory either to industry 
or to the public. 

In the first place, discovering the capabilities of new 
resource areas is proving to be expensive and complex. 
Older areas, near transportation and centres of population, 
were worked over in small tracts and their use determined 
by historical accident, on a first-come first-served basis, or 
by trial and error. But the large, remote and uninhabited 
areas now being considered present challenges to these 
methods. Exploration is vastly expensive. Neither the 
federal nor the provincial governments have staffs of 
geologists, water-power engineers, foresters or agricultural 
specialists large enough to appraise fully the potentialities 
of unexploited regions. Mr. Bennett has made clear, for 
example, that he considers the production of a technical 
appraisal of the Rocky Mountain Trench by the Wenner- 
Gren staff to be one of the chief advantages to the province, 
which could not begin to undertake this task with its present 
establishment. It is well known that the B.C. Forest 
Service, required to appraise industry’s Forest Management 
License applications for sole control of about 350,000 acres 
of forest land, is seriously under-staffed for this work, not 
to mention the subsequent regulation of the successful 
licensees. The water-rights branch and the mines depart- 
ment are also under-staffed. Governments, paying civil 
service rates, evidently do not offer the salaries or fees 
offered to engineers by private industry, with millions to 
gain. 

Could not exploration be left to small prospectors and 
timber cruisers? Apparently not. It is increasingly neces- 
sary that new regions be examined in the large from a 
unified point of view, because possible uses of the land— 
forestry (pulp and paper), power development, mining, fish- 
ing and agriculture—may be in conflict. It is necessary to 
decide not that, say, forestry would pay, but that forestry 
would be a better use than power development, should the 
alternatives be exclusive. Hence either large Wenner-Gren- 
like developments must evaluate the whole region or else 
the goverment must do it. Furthermore, it is increasingly 
claimed that small prospectors and cruisers are neither 
sufficiently venturesome nor enough well-equipped to stray 
far from the beaten path. 

So far, from this point of view, the present decision to 
handle the total exploration as a single operation seems 
sound. But after this exploration phase, what happens? 
The existing model of oil lands returned to the province and 
auctioned to the highest bidder, or of forest lands auctioned 
for “stumpage,” has not so far been observed in B.C. Neither 
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Kitimat, the Forest Management Licenses, nor power dam 
sites have been awarded to users by auction, but by direct 
negotiation with the companies—sometimes accompanied by 
public hearings. It is here that the lack of system presents 
grave dangers. There is no statutory process by which 
newly-explored regions with potentialities highly attractive 
to particular firms are, as it were, handed back intact to the 
government for its disposal (after advertisement and publi- 
cation of the appraisal) to the highest bidder for each of 
the recommended projects. Instead, the aggressive com- 
pany which undertook the exploration has by one means or 
another usually captured the lion’s share of the discovered 
opportunities. In the present situation, Mr. Wenner-Gren 
is reported in the Vancouver Herald to have said: “When 
our survey is complete, we will turn in our findings to the 
provincial government, but this information will be for our- 
selves and the government alone. It will not be divulged to 
our competitors. 

“And since we alone will know the potential of the area, 
we will have the decided edge in future development. It is 
a calculated risk we are taking, a business risk.” 

Two possible solutions emerge. The government could 
itself undertake, at great expense, the work of exploration 
and choosing among competing utilization schemes. It would 
then have all relevant information, not merely that particu- 
larly sought by a private development firm. On the basis 
of this information, it could allocate development rights to 
the highest bidder. Expenses would indeed be very high, 
and the possible public returns also high; the government 
would in effect act as the grand entrepreneur. Alternatively, 
the present procedure could be followed. In this event it is 
necessary for the government to go much farther in setting 
up in advance statutory provisions specifying the informa- 
tion that must be sought, and the procedure to be followed 
when the exploration phase is completed. In particular, 
this latter requirement must detail the rights of the exploring 
company and of other companies to bid for the privilege of 
exploring further and exploiting the resources, and set forth 
the method by which stranger enterprises are to be advised 
of the potentialities and invited to participate in the bidding. 
It is the complete absence of mention of these latter safe- 
guards in the announced program that gives some justifica- 
tion to the worries of those who fear a government “give- 
away” in the Wenner-Gren case. 


The Padlock Case 


Pauline Jewett 


& ON FRIDAY, MARCH 8, the Supreme Court of Canada, 
in an 8-to-1 judgment, ruled that the Padlock Law of Quebec 
was beyond the power of the province to enact. Barring an 
appeal to, and a reversal by, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, this brings to an end one of the most notorious 
ro sane of freedom ever to disfigure a Canadian statute 
book. 

In one respect, however, the decision is disappointing. It 
takes us very little further than decisions in previous cases 
toward building a Bill of Rights into the B.N.A. Act agains* 
provincial encroachment. Of course, for those who don’ 
want such a Bill of Rights in the B.N.A. Act, or who deplore 
getting it there through judicial interpretation, the decision 
may be heartening. But for those who favor such a Bill (for 
reasons which cannot be gone into here), yet doubt if it will 
ever be established by formal amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, the opposite is the case. 

The Supreme Court took its first step toward guarantee- 
ing fundamental freedoms against provincial encroachment 
in 1938, in the Alberta Press Bill case. Six justices heard 
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this case and all six declared the Press Bill ultra vires the 
Alberta legislature. Three of the six did so, however, not 
only on the ground that the bill was ancillary to and depend- 
ent upon another piece of legislation which had already been 
declared unconstitutional, but also on the ground that any 
restriction of the freedom of the press was beyond the legis- 
lative power of the province. In the words of the Chief Jus- 
tice, Sir Lyman Duff, in a judgment concurred in by Mr. 
Justice Davis: “Any attempt to abrogate this right of public 
debate or to suppress the traditional forms of the exercise 
of the right (in public meeting and through the press) would, 
in our opinion, be incompetent to the legislatures of the prov- 
inces, or to the legislature of any one of the provinces. .” 
The third justice, Mr. Justice Cannon, came to the same con- 
clusion in a separate judgment. 

None of these justices was on the Court in 1953 when the 
next important step was taken—indeed, of those who heard 
the Press Bill case only Mr. Justice Kerwin remained—but 
the view they had expressed had apparently taken root. In 
Saumur v. City of Quebec and Attorney-General of Quebec, 
five justices in a court of nine declared that a by-law of the 
City of Quebec did not extend so as to prohibit Saumur, who 
was a member of Jehovah’s Witnesses, from distributing in 
the streets of the city the books and pamphlets of his sect. 
What is significant for us here is that four of the five justices 
—Justices Rand, Kellock, Estey and Locke—would have 
gone further and declared the by-law wltra vires, and they 
would have done so solely on the ground that it was beyond 
the legislative competence of the province to restrict the 
freedom of religious expression. This was a remarkable step 
forward and it gave hope, despite the subsequent death of 
Mr. Justice Estey, that a majority of the Court would come 
to the same view when they next heard a case of this nature. 

It is somewhat disappointing to find, therefore, that of the 
eight justices (in a court of nine) who declared Quebec’s 
Padlock Law unconstitutional, only three did so on the 
ground that it was beyond the legislative competence of the 
province to curtail the fundamental freedoms of speech, as- 
sembly and publication. The three were Justices Rand, 
Kellock and Abbott—the latter a newcomer to the Court 
since 1953. Of course there was an easier path to justice in 
this case than in the Saumur case. The Padlock Law had 
originally been passed in 1937 to replace section 98 of the 
Criminal Code which had been revoked the previous year. 
It was not too difficult, therefore, for five justices—includ- 
ing Mr. Justice Locke—to find it legislation in relation to 
the criminal law, a matter solely within the competence of 
the Parliament of Canada. They could, of course, have found 
the legislation ultra vires on other grounds as well, as the 
three justices in the Alberta Press Bill case had done, but 
none of them chose to do so. And so the situation remains 
that only a minority of the Court will argue the unconstitu- 
tionality of provincial legislation on the ground that it is 
beyond the legislative competence of the province to restrict 
the freedom of speech or other fundamental freedoms. 

The Padlock case has, however, produced one very signifi- 
cant development. Whereas in earlier cases the “minority 
justices” either positively affirmed the authority of the fed- 
eral legislature in the area they denied to the provincial 
legislatures or, at best, left the question open, in the Padlock 
case they tended much more to the position— in obiter dicta 
of course—that it was as much beyond the competence of 
the federal legislature as of the provincial legislatures to 
restrict the fundamental freedoms, 

Mr. Justice Cannon, in the Alberta Press Bill case, had 
positively affirmed the authority of the federal legislature 
in the area denied to the provincial legislatures. “The fed- 
eral parliament,” he said, “is the sole authority to curtail, 
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if deemed expedient and in the public interest, the freedom 
of the press in discussing public affairs . . .” Mr. Justice 
Estey, in the Saumur case, also affirmed the authority of the 
federal legislature, arguing that the right to curtail the free- 
dom of religious expression “should be included among those 
upon which the Parliament of Canada might legislate for 
the preservation of peace, order and good government.” 
Neither the Chief Justice, Sir Lyman Duff, in the Alberta 
Press Bill case (with Mr. Justice Davis concurring), nor Mr. 
Justice Locke, in the Saumur case, went quite this far. But 
neither did they deny the competence of federal authority. 
They simply stated that the Parliament of Canada possesses 
authority to legislate for the “protection” of the right of free 
speech and other freedoms. Of the remaining two justices, 
Mr. Justice Rand refrained from commenting upon the ques- 
tion of federal legislative authority in the Saumur case and 
Mr. Justice Kellock left the question open, saying that it was 
“not necessary to consider” in the present case, that the 
legislation was “at any rate” beyond the jurisdiction of the 
province. 

In the Padlock case, however, all three “minority justices” 
suggested that there might be restrictions on the federal 
legislature, too, so far as the fundamental freedoms were 
concerned. Mr. Justice Rand, in an opinion concurred in by 
Mr. Justice Kellock, said that the federal parliament could 
regulate such freedoms in its capacity to legislate in rela- 
tion to the criminal law, but that “the degree and nature of 
its regulation must await future consideration.” And Mr. 
Justice Abbott went even further, saying that “although it 
is not necessary, of course, to determine this question for the 
purposes of the present appeal . . . I am also of opinion that 
as our constitutional act now stands, parliament itself could 
not abrogate this right of discussion and debate.” 

In the Alberta Press Bill case Sir Lyman Duff had rea- 
soned briefly as follows: The preamble to the B.N.A. Act 
states that we are to have a constitution similar in principle 
to that of the United Kingdom. This means that our parlia- 
mentary institutions, as created by the B.N.A. Act and by 
the statutes of Canada, are to work “‘under the influence of 
public opinion and public discussion,” Such public opinion 
and public discussion require a virtually unobstructed access 
to and diffusion of ideas, above all a free press. Therefore, 
no provincial legislature may abrogate the freedom of the 
press or, for that matter, the freedom of speech or public 
meeting, since all are necessary for free public opinion and 
public discussion. Mr. Justice Cannon pursued a similar line 
of reasoning in the Alberta Press Bill case as did Justices 
Rand, Kellock and Locke (although this was not their only 
line of reasoning), in the Saumur case. 

But if a free press and other freedoms are necessary to 
the workings of parliamentary institutions, and if British 
institutions did, in fact, work “under the influence of public 
opinion and public discussion” in 1867, and if this is what 
the B.N.A. Act intended in giving us a constitution “similar 
in principle to that of the United Kingdom”—if, in short, 
the reasoning is valid, why should it not apply as against the 
federal legislature as well as against the provincial legisla- 
tures? Bearing in mind, as Mr. Justice Rand has said in the 
Padlock case, “that the endowment of parliamentary insti- 
tutions is one and entire for the Dominion, that legislatures 
and parliament are permanent features of our constitutional 
structure, and that the body of discussion is indivisible, apart 
from the incidence of criminal law and civil rights, and inci- 
dental effects of legislation in relation to other matters,” 
should not the federal legislature, too, be restrained from 
encroaching upon the freedom of the press and other free- 
doms? 

In answering yes to this question, or in practically doing 
so, the three justices in the Padlock case have brought the 
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judicial reasoning in this whole matter to its logical conclu- 
sion. Nor is this all. What is even more significant, they 
have introduced a fundamental change in our constitutional 
system. They have created an area—the area of fundamental 
freedoms—in which neither provincial nor federal legisla- 
tive authority is competent. In so doing they have denied 
the traditional argument that the whole range of legislative 
power is distributed between the national and provincial leg- 
islatures. Their opinions were, of course, only obiter dicta. 
Whether they would in fact create a Bill of Rights against 
federal as well as provincial encroachments, in a case prop- 
erly brought before them, we don’t know. Nor do we know 
whether a majority of the Court would ever come to the same 
view. But it will be interesting and exciting to see. 


A Bland Budget 


E. P. Neufeld 


® BEFORE MR. HARRIS brought down his budget, few 
commentators failed to observe that the Minister of Finance 
was in a rather unenviable position. The dilemma between 
fighting inflation and preparing for an election seemed suffi- 
ciently formidable for economists and Liberal politicians 
alike to feel somewhat uneasy over the possible outcome of 
the budget—although for quite opposite reasons. But both 
can now relax, which is no mean tribute to the Minister. The 
official Opposition seems unable to say much more than that 
the Minister was insufficiently lenient and appears to fear 
that the budget may not be particularly unpopular. It is no 
longer Mr. Harris who faces a dilemma. 

This neat trick in political economy does not include any 
change in the theory underlying the Harris budget. For 
instance, in April 1955, a time when some unemployment 
still existed, the Minister planned a deficit of $160 million 
in his first budget and explained that “. . . when the rate of 
economic advance slackens, and the economy as a whole is 
not fully employed, a moderate budgetary deficit should be 
no cause for alarm.” A year later when inflation was causing 
concern, the Minister budgeted for a $113 million surplus 
and commented that “. . . in times like the present when 
private expenditures are expected to rise still further, the 
federal government itself has a special responsibility to see 
that its fiscal policies continue to be directed towards eco- 
nomic stability.” And this year: “. . . the aim of the govern- 
ment ... is to encourage economic growth at the highest 
rate which can be sustained over a period of years without 
endangering the stability of prices . .. Much as I would like 
to do so, I cannot recommend to this House any major re- 
ductions in the general level of taxation.” 

Clearly Mr. Harris remains convinced, in this election 
year, that fiscal policy must be used to combat instability 
of prices and employment. His budgetary surplus is limited 
by the rigidity of expenditures, and by his reluctance to 
raise taxes rates. His policy now, as last year, is 
primarily because the growing economy pours out expanding 
streams of tax revenue and because he is able to resist the 
temptation to reduce materially the rates of taxation; not 
because he is also prepared to raise taxes or cut spending. 

Notwithstanding inflation, the Minister was able to intro- 
duce tax reductions and increased welfare payments amount- 
ing to a combined total of about $261 million over a full 
year. First of all the effect of both tax cuts and welfare pay- 
ments are so delayed that they will cost only $148 million 
over the next fiscal year. But even this amount might be 
difficult to justify if rampant inflation were thought to be 
present. Mr. Harris disposed of this problem by suggesting 
that “. . . prices and living costs have risen only moderately 
.. 2’ and that even these inflationary pressures “. . . may 
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begin to moderate during the coming year.” There is a 
slightly different tone to the comment in the Bank of Can- 
ada’s Annual Report that “a rise in the consumer price index 
of 3% in a period of seven months is disturbing and would 
certainly be Jangerous if it were to continue at the same 
pace.” Nor does one feel that the Bank of Canada envisages 
a relaxation of dear money in the near future, beyond giving 
the banks sufficient funds to finance $150 million worth of 
houses. But Mr. Harris draws support for his conclusions 
from the economists in the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, who point to a considerable drop in the amount of 
capital which business intends to invest this year. All in all, 
there are just sufficient differences of opinion about future 
economic trends to make it difficult for an economist to con- 
demn the limited budgetary relaxation which Mr. Harris 
has proposed. 

The Budget is economically acceptable for a number of 
vther, more specific reasons. First, the announced surplus of 
$152 million is probably a conservative estimate, and cer- 
tainly understates the anti-inflationary impact of govern- 
ment finance over the coming year. In real terms, Gross 
National product increased by 7% last year, while the 
budget is based on an increase in the coming year of perhaps 
3 to 314%. Nor does the budget assume any further price 
increases, even though the sag.» ye toy re — 
the hea nding programme of 1 may not revea 
fully pp An gorse finished products until 1957. Also, the 
surplus would be almost $200 million larger if one sub- 
tracted from government expenditures the $100 million to 
be credited to the government’s reserve against assets and 
the superannuation account, as well as that portion of the 
$100 million going to the Canada Council which will not be 
spent in the coming year. These subtractions must be made 
if one wishes to estimate more accurately the extent to which 
government finance will reduce the demand for the country’s 
production. ; 

If there were to be some tax reductions, the ones which 
Mr. Harris chose were of the more agreeable type. The post- 
ponement of taxation on pension contributions will be ex- 
tended to certain private pension funds, so as to include 
not merely employees but the self-employed as well. This 
will eliminate one important element of discrimination in 
the tax structure and it may also encourage saving. ) 
the cost of it to the government will be small for some 
months to come. The new standard deduction of $100 for 
charitable contributions, medical expenses, union dues and 
professional fees, also entails no significant loss of revenue 
this year. There is much to be said for combining tax reduc- 
tions with tax simplifications as was done in this case. 

The abolition of sales and po pray ao a ig 
unrelated goods explains most of immediate 0! 
revenues. These taxes usually distort the real prices of goods, 
and when levied on necessities, fall most heavily on the lower 
income groups. It is therefore desirable to minimize them. 
The elimination of the sales tax on certain foodstuffs is 
particularly welcome. But indirect taxes still provide at 
least 25 per cent of all government revenue, and so leave 
ample room for further budgetary reform. 

Government expenditures are expected to rise by $151 
million over the next fiscal year, and fully $93 million of 
this will result from increased old age, blind, and war vet- 
erans pensions and allowances (effective July 1st), and from 
higher family allowances beginning September Ist. At the 
same time the Minister explained that the government was 
following a policy of deferring all but the most essential 
public works and other capital projects, which means pre- 
sumably that we will be spared further projects of the gas 
pipe line type. On the whole, expenditure policy this year 
emphasizes the more urgent types of welfare payments. One 
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would have wished that the increase in old age pensions, 
from $40 to $46 per month, had been less niggardly, even if 
this had entailed a postponement of either the increased 
family allowances or the reduction in indirect taxes. 

Perhaps the most important criticism of the budget is that 
it offers no solution to the specific problems encountered in 
the fight against inflation. Indeed the problems themselves 
are largely ignored. The Minister quite rightly points out 
that “inflationary cost pressures were . . . more pronounced 
in capital investment than elsewhere . . .,” and even reminds 
us that he expressed doubts a year ago about the economy’s 
ability to meet the demands of the capital investment sector. 
Since that time it has become clear that monetary policy is 
not too effective in influencing long-term investment activity, 
housing excepted. In the circumstances one might have ex- 
pected some attempt to devise a flexible scheme of delayed 
depreciation allowances or corporate taxation, especially now 
that housing is to be financed in part with an expansion of 
the money supply. Fiscal policy remains as inflexible as ever 
for purposes of countering inflation. 

The political virtues of Mr. Harris’s anti-inflation budget 
lie largely in the nature and distribution of the limited 
changes in expenditures and taxes. What politician, for in- 
stance, would argue that the aged and the blind should not 
get a few dollars per month more, or that these people should 
be made to suffer a decreasing living standard for the sake of 
our anti-inflationary policy? Nor is it likely that the in- 
creased family allowances will attract political criticism; 
= the benefits from them will be felt directly in many 

es. 

At the same time, the tax reductions which go into effect 
immediately, that is, sales and excise tax changes, are also 
the ones which have a broad incidence. Who, for example, 
will not notice the change in coffee prices? It is also esti- 
mated that 70 per cent of the taxpayers may expect to 
benefit from the $100 flat deduction for charities, medical 
expenses and fees, including 150,000 who will now no longer 
pay income taxes at all. These tax reductions, while limited 
in aggregate dollar value, are nonetheless conspicuous, just 
as are the increased expenditures noted earlier. 

More encouraging than anything else is the Minister of 
Finance’s good sense in avoiding big reductions in taxes. The 
gamble on fighting inflation may prove to be a political asset. 
Mr. Harris may have guessed, and guessed correctly, that 
people who have seen a steady deterioration in the value of 
their dollar and their savings, will not look with favor on a 
government which commits itself before an election to a 
continuation of that state of affairs. 


Public Servant 


Extraordinary 
J. E. Hodgetts 


® FOR ONE IN SEARCH of an adventurous or romantic 
career, the civil service is not perhaps the first profession 
that leaps to mind. And yet, amongst our early civil 
servants who deserve to be better known, there was one who 
led not only a distinguished but a highly colorful existence. 

During a single life-time most of us would probably settle 
for any one of the following positions and titles: doctor, 
magistrate, sea captain, “preventive” officer in the Customs, 
superintendent of fisheries, member of the House of 
Commons, Cabinet minister, member of the Legislative 
Assembly, Speaker of the Assembly, Canadian Senator. 
Pierre Fortin, the subject of this commemorative piece, at 
one time or another during a Telatively short span of sixty- 
five years, held all of them. 
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His first association with the public service of the United 
Canadas was as a newly-graduated doctor from McGill, and 
the circumstances of his employment were charged with 
drama and danger. In 1847, prodded by famine in Ireland 
and ravaged by plague contracted in the crowded embarka- 
tion points in Liverpool, a swarm of pitiful emigrants sailed 
across the Atlantic, their death ships being impounded on 
arrival at the Grosse Isle Quarantine Station. Here, a 
nandful of hardy administrators, young Dr. Fortin amongst 
them, courageously and imaginatively made hasty improvi- 
sations that enabled the Station to handle many times the 
number of persons the meagre facilities had been originally 
designed to accommodate. 

Unshaken by this rigorous initiation into public service, 
Fortin made his second public appearance in 1852, as an 
official on board H.M. Doris, a small naval steamship, 
commissioned to patrol the waters and inlets of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. At Fortin’s request, in 1854 a specially 
designed and much speedier vessel, La Canadienne, was 
commissioned by the Department of Public Works and 
placed under his command. Vested now with full magisterial 
powers and acting often as a customs officer, we see Captain 
Fortin training a smart crew of marines, capable of inspiring 
respect amongst the lawless riff-raff from a dozen countries 
which each year thronged the fishing ports, sought to intimi- 
date or rob isolated sealing posts, to debauch the Indians, 
to smuggle, or to poach on newly-licensed salmon rivers. 
For fifteen years, Fortin and his good ship La Canadienne 
(until it cracked up one violent snow-filled November night 
in 1861) tacked to and fro in the Gulf, practically the sole 
symbol of authority and security to lonely, isolated com- 
munities dotted along the indentations of that vast watery 
domain. 

When Confederation was achieved, Fortin deserted the 
civil service in favor of a political career. In fact, for several 
years he had a dual political role, having been returned as a 
member of the new federal House of Commons, as well as 
winning a seat in the Quebec legislature. Fortin’s previous 
administrative interests were clearly carried forward into 
his new political career. Between 1867 and 1874, for 
example, he was chairman of a special committee on naviga- 
tion and fisheries at the federal level, and for eighteen 
months he held the position of Commissioner of Crown Lands 
for the Province of Quebec. Having determined to shift his 
attention completely to the provincial field, Fortin was 
rewarded in 1875 by election to the Speakership of the local 
Assembly—only to be unseated, shortly thereafter, by a 
petition charging corrupt electoral ‘practices. Nothwithstand- 
ing his re-election in 1877, he became-increasingly dissatis- 
fied with provincial polities. “A° nasty bit of electoral 
chicanery deprived him of his solid block of supporters on 
the Magdalen Islands by- the. mere’ expedient- of failing to 
post election notices (allegedly ‘because the dates were 
inconvenient for the navigation seasen).* This was ‘too 
much, and Fortin sought refuge in the Federal House where 
once again from 1878 to 1887 he maintained an unbroken 
hold-on his seat. A final reward came in May 1887 when 
he was elevated to the Senate, a position which, unfortu- 
nately, he graced for only one-year prior to his death in 
June 1888. 

This bare recital of a public career gives few clues about 
the nature of the man or his capacities as a civil servant. In 
appearance, photographs reveal him as a perfect replica. of 
a Bible story-book Moses. One might well visualize him, 
standing on the bridge of La Canadienne, his great-prophet’s 
beard thrust aggressively into the Gulf gales, making those 
observations which he daily and ‘meticulously recorded in 
the log that was turned in at the end of each summer as 
part of his annual report. There’ were’ also his special 
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reports: one on the Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon was 
a small masterpiece of sociological analysis; another dealt 
with the state of the Whaling Industry in the Gulf; or there 
were his detailed, scientific observations on the varied marine 
life of the region which later undoubtedly induced him to 
set up a Marine Library in the Province and become a 
founder and first president of the Quebec Geographical 
Society. Nothing was too minute to escape that vigilant, 
small-boy inquisitiveness which in the adult becomes a 
genuine scientific spirit. 


Nor was this scientific bent Fortin’s only prominent 
characteristic. The same energetic attention to detail was 
applied to his administrative work. His rigorous insistence 
on a precision-drilled “spit-and-polish” crew was only the 
most obvious instance of this perfectionist attitude. In his 
annual and special reports as Magistrate in charge of Her 
Majesty’s Fisheries in the Gulf we find detailed documenta- 
tion to support his many recommendations on policy— 
recommendations which he often submitted like a patient 
school teacher trying to convince his land-lubber political 
chiefs of what, to him, was perfectly obvious. His forth- 
right advocacy was probably not consistent with the normal 
tradition of the decorous, retiring civil servant, but it bore 
fruit. In 1859 he had the satisfaction of supervising a 
licensing system which he had long recommended for all 
the coasts and rivers where salmon fishing was undertaken. 
He constantly hammered away at the government for their 
neglect, their excessive caution and their seeming willingness 
to trade their natural resources birthright for a mess of 
Yankee pottage. This perhaps was the theme that dominated 
his whole career: Fortin was a devoted nationalist. He 
writhed at what he considered to be the stupidity of politi- 
cians who, in Reciprocity Treaties, could trade our fishing 
preserves away; he repeatedly requested more power for his 
long magisterial arm in the Gulf, to bring the fear of Fortin 
into the hearts of the smuggling or poaching infidels; he 
pleaded continually that conservation measures be taken 
to save the salmon, seal and whale fisheries; he contended 
successfully for government bounties to encourage local fish- 
ing and shipbuilding interests against the superior competi- 
tion from abroad, 

In all this, by nature and by virtue of the isolated locale 
in which his administrative talks were undertaken, Fortin 
played a lone, virtuoso role. He appears to have had few 
dealings with the samaritans at headquarters, and clearly he 
chafed: under departmental supervision. Fortunately for 
the future well-being of our Canadian fisheries there were 
other equally dedicated men, albeit of-less tempestuous and 
forceful nature, who were working for the same cause as 
Fortin. Richard Nettle, the first Canadian to propagate fish 
artificially, William Gibbard whose kingdom embraced the 
whole Great Lakes region, William Whitcher who performed 
the necessary clerical and organizational tasks at head- 
quarters—and Fortin; this quadrumvirate of public servants 
really pieced together the administrative machinery and, 
indeed, created the policies which, since Confederation, have 
helped to rescue and to some extent restore one of our great 
natural resources. 


London Diary 


® THE MIXTURE of ancient and modern, cheek by jow!, 
is something that never ceases to surprise visitors to’ London. 
The mediaeval Guildhall, for example, as the scene of a 
noble banquet, or a public enquiry into redevelopment of 
an area of the City laid waste by bombing. The dignified 
Regency square, its garden just putting forth tentative 
shoots in this eatly spring, ahd across the way the defiantly 
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contemporary Indian Students Union, with nearby towering 
office blocks eating up the residential remainder of the inner 
town. 

In the same way the variety of instructive and diverting 
events organized in London affords perennial delight. 

In December the Royal Institute of British Architects 
gave its basement over to a superb collection of photographs 
from Czechoslovakia, illustrating the country’s architec- 
tural traditions from its early history. It was a magnificent 
show—only marred by some propaganda claptrap about 
conserving ancient monuments and finding popular uses for 
former palaces, as though nobody but the People’s Demo- 
cracy had thought of it. Apart from that the pictures of 
churches, synagogues, castles, cottages, wild remote fort- 
resses, pleasant urban interiors, were enchanting. One 
longed to go and see the places themselves. 

This month one longs to go and see the places pictured 
in the exhibition Nouveau Visage de la France. The R.1.B.A. 
requested this exhibition and is generous in lending a fine 
room above ground level with the advantages of daylight 
and air. I remember when King George V opened the 
R.I.B.A. premises in 1934. It is beginning to look its age 
in comparison with some of these pictures from France. 

Here one sees the inspiration of Le Corbusier’s atelier, in 
a roof-top school above a block of flats. The parapets are 
so steeply curved as to be climb-proof. But partition walls 
are pierced with apertures at different heights not just to 
look through but to make seats for an outdoor class. For 
the lucky infants in this block there are toboggan slides, a 
maze, and a child-size swimming pool—all on the roof. 

Here one sees Le Havre reborn, the main thoroughfare 
which was a clutter of wooden hutments and rubble in 1947 
now a unified street of solid square-built structures and 
broad pavements, with a touch of fantasy where Perrett has 
waved his wand. 

The Cité Universitaire at the southern boundary of Paris 
proper was already the envy of students from other lands 
before the new University Residential Quarters in the Parc 
de Sceaux were put up. I knew Canadian students in the 
pre-1950 comfort of the Maison du Canada who would be 
wide-eyed at the new residences with 500 flats for married 
couples, 500 single rooms for women, 1500 for men, and 
studios for young artists. 

To turn from these to the charming holiday villas of the 
Arcachon basin, the fire station at Bordeaux, the theatre of 
reconstructed Caen, the dam on the Dordogne, and the tidal 
power station between St. Malo and Dinard, is to realise 
what artistry and technical excellence has gone to the 
rebuilding of a France which so recently lay devastated. 

And to turn again from all this to the orgy of British 
industrial displays at this season is enough to tax the most 
avid sight-seeing appetite. This is the time of the Ideal 
Homes Exhibition at Olympia, the Textile Show at Earls 
Court, and we have just had the Nylon Trade Fair at the 
Albert Hall. These shows are serious shop-windows for 
many hundreds of manufacturers. They are a day out for 
the inquisitive Londoner. 

At Olympia one gazes at anything from a stack of gold 
ingots to a dream house in a Village of Progress, from infra- 
red heaters to Gardens of Music, from a cookery demonstra- 
tion to a Chinese lantern. At the Albert Hall one saw 
ravishing models wearing ravishing nylon creations in all 
colours of the rainbow and a lot that have been invented 
without reference to the rainbow at all. At Earls Court one 
can walk acres of carpet and miles of aisles to see a parade 
of what the well-dressed male will work, play, drive and 
lounge in this summer, or curtain-lace woven with Polar 
scenes—topical now on account of the Antarctic expeditions. 
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And that leads me to one of London’s permanent exhibi- 
tions that hardly anybody seems to know about—the Leather 
Museum. I recall it now, because I first went to see it the 
morning before the Magga Dan sailed from Tower Bridge 
to the Antarctic. 

It was a day of mist like today, with a stiff breeze but not 
enough to open a chink in the blanket of cloud. Tower 
Bridge shuddered under the weight of passing lorries and a 
patrol of tall cranes stood guard on the wharf. To see the 
Thames lighters battened down under green tarpaulins, the 
busy tugs tracing a white V on the steely water, the gulls 
wheeling, inaudible in the roar of city traffic, you really need 
to walk across Tower Bridge. To feel London’s atmosphere 
you have indeed to walk a great part of the time, which is a 
thing I think Canadians do not much care for. (An English 
friend of mine lives in an apartment overlooking a beach in 
Vancouver where she never sees anybody set foot. To her 
unending astonishment she walks there completely alone 
while the rest of Vancouver rides by without glancing at 
the sea.) 

But it is worth while, if you come here, to walk over the 
Thames to the National Leathersellers’ College in the Tower 
Bridge Road. This institute trains young men in the 
practical and commercial techniques of their trade, and at ~ 
the same time houses the Museum of Leathercraft. 

The Curator, Dr. Spiers, explained that the aim is to 
present the thousand and one uses of leather from the 
earliest times to the present. And he is no lover of old 
objects merely for their antiquity. He is interested in the 
workmanship of Ptolemaic footwear and an ox-hide drinking 
cup, dating from the Roman occupation, which was found 
during excavations at Smithfield (London’s wholesale meat 
market). He handles lovingly a jewel casket of the Emperor 
Charles V in leather-covered cypress wood which, though 
worn at the corners, holds the original yellow pigment and 
ornate inscribed detail. He explores laughingly the thirteen 
separate pockets of a money-changer’s purse, chamois lining 
and ingenious iron counter-clasp still good after four cen- 
turies. 

But he is equally anxious to point out a jewel case of 
today in Nigerian goatskin tooled in gold, or a coach-hide 
travel case of flawless quality made by machine. One of his 
special pets is a suede gazelle, fawn with cream flanks and 
cream spots sewn on—a delicate little gem of a toy. 

In this collection there are embroidered Elizabethan 
gloves and severe Cromwellian jerkins, ceremonial shields 
and decorated powder horns, a parchment about the work 
of a Saxon shoe-wright and an 18th-century Swiss folding 
table set of knife, fork and spoon carved on the handles to 
represent mother, father and child with the case exquisitely 
tooled on the inner surfaces besides the outer ones. 

The Museum has Spanish, French and Italian items, too, 
but they want more and more specimens. Dr. Spiers told 
me they would particularly welcome two or three contribu- 
tions of Red Indian leather work (readers in western 
Canada please note). 

Before I left, he stressed once more: Don’t run away with 
the idea that an object made centuries ago is necessarily 
good just because it has survived. It may be. But things 
with no artistic value may be preserved and dug up as well 
as things of intrinsic interest. The resources accessible to 
the present-day craftsman makes his work, at its best, every 
bit the equal of most of the Museum exhibits. 

On this cheering note I came out into the Tower Bridge 
Road. It was soon after noon. The sun was there, a pale 
gold penny at the southern end of the road, and walking 
across the bridge I could smell the sea. 

STELLA HARRISON. 
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Nehru, Kashmir and the 


United Nations 
Myron Weiner 


> “ON THE ONE HAND,” Prime Minister Nehru 
declared in an after-dinner speech in New York last 
December, “there is the prophet who holds to the truth 
regardless of all consequences and who is stoned to death. 
After he is dead the prophet is honored by his fellow men 
for his devotion to an ideal. But he can hardly be called a 
leader. Then there is the political leader who wants to hold 


to his principles, but who has to get his principles through 
Always he has this problem—how far to 
If he compromises too much he loses his 


to the people. 
compromise. 
leadership.” 

Nehru may very well have had himself in mind, for in 
recent months, under the pressures of political realities, he 
has had to violate a principle which he once strongly sup- 
ported and perhaps in principle still does. Nehru once 
favored an international plebiscite in Kashmir on the 
principle of the right of the Kashmiris to decide for them- 
selves whether to join India or Pakistan. Whatever merits 
there are to the concept of self-determination of peoples— 
and no matter how noble the ideal, it is nonetheless a 
principle which is almost impossible to apply in concrete 
cases—the fact is that in this particular instance Nehru is 
now opposed to a plebiscite (except under conditions which 
are obviously impossible to obtain). Recently, the Con- 
stituent Assembly of that part of Kashmir under Indian 
control voted to accede to India, in spite of a Security 
Council resolution which declared that such a vote did not 
constitute “a disposition of the State in accordance with 
the . . . principles” embodied in the Council’s various earlier 
resolutions on the subject. India has accepted the accession 
as being final and complete in spite of considerable uproar. 
The pro-Nehru New Statesman and Nation warned Nehru 
that he had “gravely impaired his influence in the world,” 
and Time magazine, in its less restrained fashion, said “that 
hissing sound heard round the world last week was Jawa- 
harlal Nehru’s reputation deflating.” 

Why has Nehru, in the face of considerable hostility 
throughout the world, reversed his position on a plebiscite 
for Kashmir? The reasons are reasonably clear. When 
Kashmir was invaded by Pakistan tribesmen in October 
1948, the Maharajah of Kashmir asked India for assistance. 
Immediately following the Maharajah’s decision to merge his 
princely state with India, the Indian government dispatched 
troops by air to the valley. As far as the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act was concerned, the signing of the instrument of 
accession by the Maharajah made Kashmir a legal part of 
India. The presence of Pakistani troops was clearly illegal. 
But Mr. Nehru, recognizing the dangers of continued 
hostility between India and Pakistan over this issue and 
apparently under the persuasive influence of Lord Mount- 
batten, agreed to a plebiscite in Kashmir under international 
auspices. 

But as the years passed, India became more and more 
cool to a United Nations plebiscite. For one thing, Pakistan 
had not been declared an aggressor as India had requested, 
and Mr. Nehru suffered from a genuine sense of injury. For 
another, more and more Indians, not only within the Hindu 
communal parties, but within Nehru’s own government and 
his own party, had second thoughts on the plebiscite pro- 
posal. Why, they asked, should India hold a plebiscite in 
a territory which had legally acceded to India, especially 
since such a plebiscite might conceivably result in a Pakistani 
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victory? Was this the way to punish aggression? And 
how would the decision of a Muslim majority area to accede 
to Pakistan affect India’s position as a secular state? Many 
Indians felt that a victory for Pakistan might seriously 
endanger the safety of some forty million Muslims in India 
whose loyalty would be questioned by orthodox segments of 
the Hindu community. The danger of further conflicts 
between the Hindu and Muslim communities in India would 
be increased, along with the possibility of another mass 
exodus on both sides of the border. In short, an adverse 
decision in Kashmir might have serious consequences in 
terms of maintaining law and order both within India and 
between India and Pakistan. 

Eight years have passed since India first introduced the 
Kashmir question to the United Nations. Today, India 
would prefer that the issue be dropped. Within her physical 
possession is the largest, most populated and most prosperous 
portion of Kashmir. In a successful plebiscite she would 
gain little—a small piece of territory and the end, perhaps, 
of an annoying international issue. If she loses a plebiscite, 
she not only loses Kashmir, but risks greater internal and 
international dangers than now exist. 

But for Pakistan, the pressures are for pushing the issue 
in the United Nations as hard as possible. Not that Pakistan 
has any hope of winning through some UN resolution or 
action—for India’s support would obviously be needed— 
but Pakistan does have other gains to make. For one thing, 
the weak Pakistan government is under considerable internal 
political pressure to take stronger action against India, and 
unless the Pakistan government takes some action, if only 
in the United Nations, there is a real danger of its overthrow. 
For another, Pakistan’s position in the Near East and her 
relations with both the United States and Great Britain is 
improved by United Nations resolutions critical of India. 
The plebiscite argument is invariably a popular one. Support 
by the Arab states for a plebiscite weakens their ties with 
India and correspondingly strengthens their relations with 
Pakistan. For Pakistanis, feeling as they are geographically 
torn between Southern Asia and the Near East, every step to 
bring them closer to Muslims to the West is welcome. 

Pakistan’s position on Kashmir has also tended to 
strengthen her relations with Great Britain and weakened 
Britain’s ties to India. Pakistan’s actual and potential 
influence in the Near East has been clearly recognized and 
nurtured by the British who obviously need every bit of 
support they can obtain in that region. Support for Pakistan 
on Kashmir would thus appear to be a guid pro quo for 
Pakistan’s support for British interests in the Near East. 

Pakistan’s Kashmir position has also won sympathy in 
the United States. Through a series of wise moves Pakistan, 
with Soviet aid (in terms of Soviet support for the Indian 
position), has the United States into a position of 
support for Pakistan on the Kashmir dispute. Every effort 
by Pakistan, therefore, to intensify the dispute further 
separates the United States from India and brings the United 
States closer to Pakistan. The Security Council resolution 
in mid-February calling for a visit to India and Pakistan by 
the Swedish President of the Security Council was intro- 
duced by Pakistan with full knowledge that in the form it 
was introduced it was likely to be vetoed by the Soviet 
Union. A New York Times report from the United Nations 
noted that Pakistan delegation sources commented that the 
American public now knew who Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru’s friends were and just how much good “those billion 
of American dollars sent to India have been.” 

What Pakistan intends to do, now that India has said 
that it no longer favors a plebiscite and that Kashmir is 
an integral part of India, is not clear. Conceivably, Pakistan 
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tribesmen might invade the Vale of Kashmir, precipitating 
a limited war, at the very least, between Pakistan and Indian 
troops in Kashmir. Pakistan could then argue that India’s 
decision to absorb Kashmir is a violation of the cease-fire 
agreement and that Pakistan therefore is no longer bound 
to observe the cease-fire line. Such a strategy might force 
the United Nations to send in a UN force. On the other 
hand, there is a real likelihood that the stronger Indian army 
might quickly destroy the Pakistani troops and take over 
all of Kashmir; even if fighting were prolonged, it is highly 
unlikely that India would permit the entry into Kashmir 
of a United Nations force. 

Barring the possibility of a war in the area, then, the real 
significance of the current conflict between Pakistan and 
India in the United Nations lies in the effect this contro- 
versy has in the relative position of these two states with 
respect to the Near East, the Soviet Union, the United 
States and Great Britain. The effect thus far has been and 
is likely to continue to be the strengthening of Pakistan’s and 
the weakening of India’s international influence. 


Robert Borden— 
Party Leader 


Heath N. MacQuarrie 


» IN THE ELECTION of 1900 the Conservative party 
suffered a setback even more grievous than that of 1896. 
For the first time in his long career the old warrior, Sir 
Charles Tupper, suffered personal defeat and resigned the 
leadership. In February, just before the opening of the new 
parliament, the dispirited members of the Conservative 
caucus met in Ottawa to select his successor. After two 
days of desultory discussion the choice fell on Robert Laird 
Borden, a relative newcomer to politics and a man little 
known outside his native Nova Scotia. 

Borden had made his political debut in 1896 when, on the 
urging of Sir Charles Tupper, he accepted the Conservative 
nomination in Halifax County. Before that he had devoted 
himself to his lucrative legal practice and had shown little 
interest in political affairs, although in his youth he had 
adhered to the family preference for the Liberal party. But 
in 1886 his allegiance had been shaken by the repeal cam- 
paign of the provincial Liberals, and when the federal 
Liberals advocated unrestricted reciprocity in 1891 his 
conversion to the Conservative cause was complete. 

Borden, who had entered political life with great reluct- 
ance, was loath to assume the leadership of the party and 
at first he flatly refused the responsibility which his 
colleagues were prepared to bestow upon him. Four years 
in the House of Commons had not increased his fondness 
for politics and he had serious doubts about his ability to 
discharge the duties of a party leader. But, influenced by 
Hibbert Tupper, who had proposed his name, the hesitant 
Borden finally donned the mantle of Conservative leader- 
ship, although stipulating that he did so for one year only. 

it is not surprising that Borden was something less than 
enthusiastic about his new post. The party he was called 
upon to lead was a demoralized and discouraged force whose 
future prospects in 1901 seemed anything but bright. In 
two successive elections the Conservatives had suffered 
stinging defeat at the hands of the triumphant Liberals. 
The eloquent and colorful Laurier, with a solid Quebec 
behind him and prosperity everywhere, seemed an indestruct- 
ible force. The Liberals had increased their strength at 
Ottawa in the 1900 election and held office:in every province 
but Manitoba. Great had been the fall of the once-powerful 
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Conservative party. Most of the giants of earlier days were 
dead or in retirement; some of them had departed the 
political scene in disgrace. As he surveyed the field before 
him in 1901 Borden found little reason for exulting over 
his new position. 

Nor were there joyous reverberations. throughout | the 
Conservative party when the name of the new leader was 
announced. Few regarded him as the kind of man who 
could lead them to the promised land. In manner and 
personality he was a far cry from the lovable and dynamic 
Macdonald, and while he had shown himself a reasonably 
competent parliamentarian, his speeches lacked the fire and 
vigor that sparked Tupper’s utterances. Borden’s gifts 
were not spectacular but he had many solid qualities of 
real value to a political leader. He was a prodigious worker. 
His judgement was sound and his sincerity and integrity 
were unquestioned. With his moderate views and tolerant 
outlook he was regarded as a man capable of promoting the 
unity of the party and bringing into harmony its various 
discordant elements. At forty-seven years of age he was 
young enough to follow a long-range program to victory if 
that should prove necessary. 

Borden got off to a poor start. It was a long time before 
he received the full confidence of his own party, and many 
years passed before he won the endorsement of the elec- 
torate. In Canada, prosperity fights always on the side of 
the party in power and Borden had great difficulty in 
evolving a strategy by which the Laurier forces could be 
defeated. He realized that elections are rarely won on issues, 
but he also knew that an opposition is expected to produce 
distinctive policies and not devote itself to either imitation 
or mere negation of those advanced by the government. 


In the 1904 election the great issue was the building of 
the second transcontinental railway, a project dear to the 
heart of Laurier. Borden had grave doubts as to the feasi- 
bility of the grandiose scheme and was quick to condemn 
its extravagant and impractical features. But since few 
politicians oppose major public works projects Borden made 
it clear that he was not against the construction of a railway. 
He was merely opposed to the government’s methods, especi- 
ally their granting of exceedingly generous concessions to 
a small group of railway promoters. His alternative policy 
was carefully thought out and intelligently put forward 
during the campaign. Its most striking feature was his 
advocacy of public ownership, a policy which caused some 
of his stout supporters to shudder. Although he moved 
slowly toward the policy of public ownership, once com- 
mitted, he advocated it consistently. At one of his political 
meetings he displayed surprising forensic skill when he 
asked rhetorically: “Shall we have a government-owned 
railway or a railway-owned government?” 

But he asked in vain: the voters were not interested in 
sober reasoning or sound second thoughts. They wanted 
progress and prosperity and the railway seemed to symbo- 
lize both. As Borden said: “The project appealed to the 
imagination of the country and awakened a response which 
drowned the voice of prudence and caution.” When the 
votes were counted Laurier and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
had scored a major victory and the seemingly unprogressive 
Conservatives had once again been overwhelmed. 

Borden did not pin all his hopes on his railway policy. He 
vigorously denounced the government for its treatment of 
Lord Dundonald, General Officer Commanding Canadian 
Militia. Dundonald had made public protest against un- 
warranted political interference in militia affairs and within 
ten days was dismissed from his command by Order-in- 
Council, So great was his personal popularity and so inde- 
fensible the government’s retaliatory action, that the Con- 
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servatives expected the Liberals to suffer serious losses as a 
result of the incident. 

Another development which the Conservatives hoped to 
turn to their advantage was the departure of Israel Tarte 
from the Laurier Government. Tarte, a former bleu, had 
been a powerful factor in swinging Quebec away from its 
old Conservative aliegiance, but his open criticism of the 
government’s tariff policies had precipitated a break with 
Laurier. Many Conservatives believed that the resourceful 
and able Tarte was powerful enough to make serious inroads 
against the Liberals in their Quebec stronghold. His high 
tariff views were not inimical to the Conservative party and 
an alliance, therefore, seemed feasible and desirable. Borden 
readily joined forces with the ex-minister and Tarte assumed 
a major role in the direction of campaign activities in his 
native province. 

But the alliance with Tarte did not strengthen the Con- 
servatives appreciably in Quebec, nor did their championing 
of Dundonald win them significant support in the English- 
speaking provinces. The manufacturing interests, who had 
long ceased to fear a Liberal assault on protection, took 
little interest in Tarte’s and Borden’s tariff policy. In all 
regions and among all classes the Liberals triumphed. In 
Novia Scotia, every Conservative candidate, including 
Borden, went down to defeat. 

On the morrow of the 1904 disaster, Borden, in his dis- 
couragement, contemplated resigning the leadership but was 
dissuaded from this course by his close friends. Also contri- 
buting to his decision to remain was his conviction that the 
Liberals had put forth an unusually strong effort in Halifax 
in the hope that by defeating him they would drive him out 
of public life. If this was their design it proved inefficacious 
and instead of accomplishing Borden’s withdrawal from 
politics it brought about his decision to make it a career. 

Once committed to a political career, Borden gave serious 
and careful thought to the formulation of a comprehensive 
statement of party policy, and in August 1907 he announced 
the platform upon which the Conservatives would make their 
appeal to the electorate. Among its planks were some on 
which Borden’s views had long been known, such as civil 
service reform, honest elections and mutual preferential 
trade within the British Empire. Like all parties in oppo- 
sition, the Conservatives had become strong champions of 
provincial rights, and this attitude was reflected in Borden’s 
platform. The principle of public ownership was not applied 
to railways in 1907 but was advocated for telephones and 
telegraph. Another gesture toward the West came in the 
promise to establish a system of free rural mail delivery. 

The sixteen planks in the Conservative platform were fully 
discussed during the campaign which preceded the 1908 
election, but the favorite topic of political discussion was 
corruption in the administration. In a number of govern- 
ment departments shocking instances of improbity hdd come 
to light and several of Laurier’s ministers had become the 
object of widespread popular criticism. 

But despite the government’s lapses and the soundness of 
his alternative program, Borden failed to defeat Laurier in 
1908. The Conservatives gained some seats but the Liberals 
were returned with a substantial majority. In the after- 
math of this second setback, Borden’s leadership came under 
heavy fire from some of his nominal followers. Failure is 
the unforgivable sin in a political leader and there were 
several attempts to jettison Borden in favor of one or other 
of the successful provincial leaders. Disheartened and 
exasperated, Borden twice tendered his resignation but later 
reconsidered under pressure from the loyal members of his 
following. 

Luckily for the party, Borden remained at the helm and 
in 1911 came an issue which he was uniquely qualified to 
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meet. The Laurier government, facing the organized farmers’ 
demands for free trade and the Quebec voters’ hostility to 
its naval policy, looked for something which would appeal 
to both groups. President Taft’s offer of reciprocity seemed 
to be the answer, and when Fielding announced its terms in 
the House of Commons in January many Conservatives 
feared that their shrewd opponents had made another tour 
de force which would bring yet another Liberal victory. But 
Borden was not dismayed. He opposed the measure from 
the beginning and soon succeeded in bringing his fearful and 
wavering followers into line. He established contact with 
Clifford Sifton and other Liberals hostile to reciprocity, and 
in the House of Commons led his Conservative forces in all- 
out opposition to the government’s proposals. A growing 
body of public opinion against the measure emboldened the 
Conservatives and they adopted obstructive tactics which 
forced Laurier to dissolve parliament. 

Powerful forces combined to defeat reciprocity and the 
Laurier government in September 1911. Manufacturing 
interests, undisturbed in 1904, were aroused in 1911 and 
they lent strong support to Borden’s campaign. Many 
prominent Liberals united with their former enemies in 
opposing the government’s new trade policy. Borden’s 
skilful integration of the varied forces in the anti-reciprocity 
campaign was the major contribution to its eventual success. 
In the formation of his cabinet he wisely gave a special place 
to the Liberals who had opposed reciprocity by appointing 
one of them, W. T. White, as his Minister of Finance. 

Other aspects of Borden’s strategy paid dividends in 1911. 
He had always believed in maintaining close liaison with 
provincial leaders and from all of them he received whole- 
hearted co-operation. In Ontario, Manitoba, British 
Columbia and New Brunswick the Conservatives were in 
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power and Premiers Whitney, Roblin, McBride and Hazen 
threw the full weight of their organization into the national 
contest. Borden had consistently advocated the juridical 
equality of the provinces. His promise to return control of 
their natural resources to the prairie provinces doubtless 
increased his popularity in Manitoba, although it could not 
stem the hostile tide in Alberta and Saskatchewan where the 
Liberals and Grain Growers were dominant. His views on 
oriental immigration had won him much favor in British 
Columbia where in 1911 the Conservatives captured every 
constituency. 

A most significant feature of the 1911 election was the 
defeat of Liberal candidates in twenty-seven Quebec con- 
stituencies. For years the Conservatives had failed to make 
headway against Laurier in his native province. Tarte’s 
exertions in 1904 had accomplished little and had alienated 
F. D. Monk, Borden’s chief lieutenant in the province. 
Controversy over the establishment of separate schools in 
the provinces created by the Autonomy Acts of 1905 had 
widened the breach between the Quebec Conservatives and 
the main body of the party. Dissatisfaction with Borden’s 
naval policy had caused Monk and other Quebec members 
to leave the caucus in 1910. 

But unity was restored in 1911. Monk was given a free 
hand in Quebec and he and the Nationalist leader, Bourassa, 
worked in close co-operation. Monk promised a plebiscite 
on the naval question and Bourassa joined the fight against 
reciprocity. Other Quebec Conservatives followed Monk’s 
lead and throughout the province, Nationalists and Con- 
servatives maintained a united front against the Liberal 
forces. Borden did not play a very prominent role in the 
campaign in Quebec but Conservatives gave substantial 
financial aid to Nationalist candidates. Borden was suffi- 
ciently realistic to avoid the folly of running Conservative 
candidates in ridings where Liberals and Nationalists were 
in the field. Such a course“would have resulted in a Liberal 
victory in most cases. There were few ridings in which an 
old-line Conservative could hope to be elected, and Borden 
wisely allowed Monk to make the best of his liaison with the 
Nationalists. 

After the election Borden sought to give permanency to 
the ad hoc alliance of Conservatives and Nationalists by 
including in his cabinet Monk, Pelletier and Nantel, three 
Conservatives who had embraced the tenets of Nationalism. 
For a time all went well and Conservative stock was high 
in Quebec. But before any fusion of Nationalists and 
Conservatives could be effected the united front was broken 
by disagreement over Borden’s naval policy of 1912. Five 


years later the alliance was shattered by the explosive con- 


scription issue. 

While in Britain in 1912, Borden had become alarmed 
about the growing German threat to British naval 
supremacy, and he returned home convinced that it was 
Canada’s duty to make am emergency contribution to the 
British fleet. Such a policy had long been advocated by 
English-speaking Conservatives who had been contemptuous 
of Laurier’s “tin pot” Canadian navy. But it was far from 
popular among French-speaking members of the party, and, 
in an effort to hold the Quebec wing, Borden worked out a 
brilliant and subtle compromise. Canada would contribute 
three dreadnoughts to the British navy to help meet the 
danger confronting the whole Empire. This was only a 
temporary measure, however, and a permanent naval policy 
would be carefully considered in consultation with 
Admiralty officails and would in no case be put into effect 
without a popular referendum so dear to the heart of the 
Nationalists. Although many of his Quebec followers were 
satisfied with this separation of the temporary and the 
permanent, Monk found it unacceptable and resigned from 
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the cabinet. Thereafter, Borden found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to find cabinet material representative of a significant 
portion of the Quebec electorate. 

The final collapse of the Conservative position in Quebec 
came as a result of the government’s decision to conscript 
men for military service. By the summer of 1917 Borden 
had become convinced that adequate reinforcements could 
no longer be provided by voluntary enlistment. Yet he was 
well aware that conscription would encounter the most bitter 
and unyielding opposition in Quebec. He also knew that it 
would be unpopular with organized labor and farmers. Yet 
he dared not ignore the rising demand for national conscrip- 
tion which was being heard in all parts of the country outside 
Quebec. The issue was charged with emotion and those 
who advocated it were no less frenzied in their appeal than 
those who opposed it. In the face of such a divisive issue 
Borden moved to put the question beyond the realm of 
partisanship. He tried to enlist Laurier’s co-operation in the 
formation of a coalition government and he was prepared to 
offer him exceedingly generous terms. He would select half 
the cabinet from his own party and Borden was prepared 
to make the composition of the Conservative wing agreeable 
to him also. When Laurier refused his offer, Borden turned 
to other Liberals and after months of tedious negotiation 
succeeded in forming a union government which put the 
Military Service Act into operation. The difficulties had 
been great and had required all the tact and diplomacy at 
his command. One of his followers told Borden that in a 
contest of patience he would back him even against Job. 
Certainly, the formation of the union government was in 
large measure a personal triumph for the Conservative leader 
whose cool judgment had not been distorted by any intense 
partisanship. 

Borden had no difficulty in working with the Liberals in 
his cabinet. Indeed, he often found himself more in agree- 
ment with the advanced thinkers among them than with 
many of his Conservative colleagues. There was nothing 
of the narrow-minded doctrinaire about him. Like many 
Canadian politicians he was pragmatic and eclectic. He 
was not afraid of new ideas. The principle of public owner- 
ship held no terrors for him, nor was he appalled by the idea 
of extending the franchise to women. In 1935 many old-line 
Tories were shocked beyond recovery by R. B. Bennett’s 
“New Deal” pronouncements, but Borden, after a brief 
period of dismay, endorsed the radical program. 

During the Great War and in the ing that 
followed, Borden played a prominent role. He had always 
been devoted to the British connection, but he had always 
insisted that the dominions be given a full voice in the 
determination of Empire policy. He became the leading 
champion of dominion autonomy within the Empire and on 
the broader international scene he demanded similar recog- 
nition. Largely as a result of his vigorous advocacy Canada 
and the other dominions became charter members of the 
League of Nations. He arranged for separate diplomatic 
representation at Washington and declared himself in favor 
of the appointment of native governors-general for Canada 
and the other dominions. 

No Canadian statesman did more to further the cause of 
autonomy than Borden, who may truly be regarded as the 
chief architect of Canadian nationhood. Throughout his 
public career he had been a nationalist, firmly convinced of 
his country’s ability to manage its own affairs.in external as 
well as in domestic matters. As early as 1902 he had envis- 
aged an Empire of autonomous but co-operating units, and in 
1911 he had rightly seen the reciprocity issue in its true 
light as a challenge to nationalism. As he wrote to a British 
friend: “While the result was due to many causes it may 
chiefly be attributed to the determination of the Canadian 
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electorate to maintain unimpaired the control of their 
destiny as a self-governing nation within the British 
Empire.” 

At a great moment in his country’s history he had correctly 
gauged public sentiment and had become the spokesman and 
symbol of Canadian nationalism. 


The Peeping Tom 


Donn Kushner 


® THE STREETCAR rounded the corner. At the stop, 
Mr. Moffat raised himself on tiptoe above the jostling crowd 
and anxiously craned his neck. He would not get a seat. 
Long practice had made him expert in deciphering the dark 
masses within the lighted car. Unmistakeably, the seats 
were taken and he would have to stand all the way home. 
The dull pain in the small of his back which had become 
troublesome, as it usually did, at three o’clock, began at 
this thought to spread up toward his shoulders and down 
his thighs. He looked up grimly at the woman waiting at 
his side, chewing her gum and holding a large bag of lettuce 
in each arm. Someone would offer her a seat! 

Mr. Moffat worked as a jeweler’s clerk, an occupation 
that required him to be on his feet most of the day and to 
maintain a courteous, if not a cheerful, appearance. As a 
concession to his back, his employer sometimes permitted him 
to leave a few minutes early. But this afternoon a woman, 
large and placid like the one beside him, had held him up, 
hesitating over a number of cheap ashtrays until he lost his 
chance of finding a seat before the rush hour. 
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As he mounted the steps, he saw that the car was quite 
full; he could scarcely find room to stand. But the woman 
with the lettuce got a seat. She stood before a couple, 
holding her sacks, clumsy and determined, until the wife 
nudged her husband to rise. Then down she plopped, 
spreading her bags of greens on either side, and began to 
read the newspaper in her neighbor’s hands. 

“My!” she murmured, “What an awful thing!” 

For a week now, the city had been troubled by a man who 
looked into the window of ladies’ bedrooms while they were 
dressing. All descriptions of him agreed. He was a dark, 
stocky, mustached individual who, despite his weight, moved 
easily and swiftly along fire escapes and back alleyways. So 
far he had only looked, but everyone was confident that 
worse would soon follow. A front page article reported that 
he had been seen in four separate locations within an hour’s 
time. 

“And to think they haven’t caught him yet!” the large 
woman continued. 

Her neighbor whispered, “I’m afraid to go out at night. 
I got him to leave his work early and come home with me.” 
She looked up anxiously at her husband, who was staring at 
his feet with a bored, sour expression. ‘“I was out alone one 
evening last week,” she confessed, “when I had just started 
to hear about . . .” She dared not say the words. “I wasn’t 
scared at first, because I thought that if anyone came | could 
call a policeman. But when I began to look for a policeman, 
just in case, there wasn’t any!” Shocked, her voice fell again 
to a whisper. “Anything could have happened!” 

“Now, don’t you worry. You just make sure your 
husband’s with you.” The large woman’s challenging eyes 
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measured the husband, who had stopped contemplating his 
feet and now studied the advertisements above the windows. 
Mr. Moffat might have sympathized with him had he been 
able to forget his back. To the dull pain, that had spread 
and grown stronger, was added a sharp stabbing that moved 
up and down his spine like an electric drill. The heavily 
laden streetcar climbed a steep hill, clanking and groaning. 
The vibrations rose up Mr. Moffat’s legs, and as he waited 
for the relief that would come at the brow of the hill, he 
heard the voice of the large woman raised above the laboring 
motor: “I'd like to see him try anything with me!” 

The ordeal of the streetcar at last over, Mr. Moffat bought 
a paper at the corner stand and proceeded the remaining 
block to his apartment. The thought of what awaited him 
there lightened his way. His wife, certainly not a submissive 
woman, had long ago accepted the importance of his back- 
ache. He was assured of an armchair in a quiet corner where 
he could read his paper while supper was being prepared. 
No one would bother him, even with additional comforts. 
He would be left alone. 

But his wife greeted him excitedly. “There was a man 
looking over the apartment this afternoon!” she announced. 
“He walked back and forth for an hour!” 

“Huh,” said Mr. Moffat. He had left his hat and coat on 
the hall table and rushed to his armchair. It received him 
in a cool embrace. Already he felt the pains in his back 
relax their grip and, almost pleasantly, begin to steal away. 
Mrs. Moffat dealt with his hat and coat. She hesitated, 
tactfully, before speaking again. ‘Dear, would you mind 
terribly having dinner alone tonight?” 

Mr. Moffat looked up suspiciously. It was, he knew, her 
bridge night, but not the night when the club met in their 
apartment. Was it possible that plans had been changed 
and that she was trying, out of season, to shunt him off to a 
restaurant? 

But she continued, “Mabel says she can give me a ride 
i if I can leave at 6:30. They always have supper 
early. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Moffat, relieved. 

“I wouldn’t mind taking the streetcar ordinarily, but all 
these stories about this man have got me so worked up. I 
just wouldn’t feel safe!” 

She took her husband’s silence as favorable. He had begun 
to read his paper, and saw with distaste that both an editorial 
and a gossip column, in addition to the front page article, 
were devoted to the dangerous prowler. He shook his head, 
reflecting how unnatural it was that anyone, after a day’s 
work and for no material gain, could go traipsing here and 
there, prowling about the backs of apartment buildings, 
climbing fire escapes, only to look into other people’s bed- 
room windows. 

His wife was speaking on the telephone. ‘Yes, Mabel, he 
doesn’t mind.” She lowered her voice. ‘Well, not really. 
He said he understood how I felt and didn’t want me 
exposed to any danger... What! She did?” She whispered 
across to Mr. Moffat, “A man followed Mabel’s daughter in 
the street this afternoon!” She returned avidly to the 
telephone. “What? What! Oh, of course, what a relief 
for you, Mabel... Fine. Well, I'll be ready.” She hung 
up and said in a disappointed tone, “It was someone she 
knew.” 

He gave her a non-committal look. His shoes kicked off, 
his feet up on another chair, he was completely at ease. The 
pains in his back had now retreated to a point where he could 
regard them with tolerance. Even the thought of making 
his own supper did not disturb him. Though he might 
protest later, for form’s sake, he felt the additional peace well 
worth the trouble. 
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From the bedroom, as she changed, Mrs. Moffat continued 
talking to him. She described how she had first heard of the 
prowler from her friends, even before the news had appeared 
in the papers. The newspapers, she understood, for decency’s 
sake could carry only part of the story. Although it was 
true that so far there had been no actual violence, she had 
heard descriptions of the man’s lewdness which she could 
hardly believe or repeat. : 

At the words, “Even Mabel said her ears burned when 
she heard it!”, Mr. Moffat lowered the page which he had 
been vainly trying to read for the past five minutes and 
looked into the bedroom at the source of the disturbance. 
His wife was out of sight; from the faintly muffled quality 
of her voice he judged she was just within the clothes closet. 
The window of the bedroom was half open. Above the sill 
Mr. Moffat saw a man’s face, a mustached face with dark, 
mournful eyes, which watched Mrs. Moffat quietly and 
seriously while she changed her clothes. From the position 
of the man’s head, Mr. Moffat saw that he stood in a crouch- 
ing position on the ledge, reached from the back fire escape, 
which ran beneath the windows. His hands grasped the 
window sill and extended into the room. His face was 
beneath and slightly behind the raised window frame. 

At another time, Mr. Moffat might have commented on 
the calm, observant expression in the man’s eyes, as if he 
were quietly considering another form of life. But now, at 
the thought of what this visit would bring, he felt his stomach 
tighten. For heaven’s sake, what next? Why couldn’t the 
fellow stay home? In another moment his wife would see 
the man; it was a wonder she hadn’t already. Then she 
would scream, and the intruder would escape. And for the 
rest of the evening there would be the police, all the 
neighbors in and out, and his wife telephoning everyone she 
knew! If only the man would go away! Indignantly he 
lowered his legs to the floor. In his helpless state, and at 
the thought of all the annoyance to come, Mr. Moffat felt 
his anger rising. 

The man outside was just observing, with an expression of 
greater interest, Mrs. Moffat fastening her stocking to her 
corset, when Mr. Moffat, with sudden decision, rose up, ran 
in front of him, and banged down the window on his fingers. 

Thump! The window struck and glanced up again. The 
prowler yelled out, pulled back his crushed hands, and lost 
his balance. His arms waved. He began to fall backwards. 
Then, with a great effort, he turned in air and landed upright 
on the fire escape. His right leg, striking first, gave way and 
he sprawled out, sliding down the stairs to the landing. 
There he lay outstretched, his leg broken, moaning as he 
tried to lift himself. 

Mr. Moffat, at the window, felt his wife for a moment at 
his side. Then she was on the telephone, calling the police. 
Her voice, though excited, was controlled; she seemed to 
have been prepared for just such an event. He heard the 
neighbors too, aroused, coming down the hall; and he cursed 
the intruder and his own impetuosity in his heart. 

Now he saw that he had acted rashly. There would be 
even more excitement this evening because of what he had 
done, and he would be so much the less able to escape it. 
“Why couldn’t you stay home?” he asked the man below 
him, but receiving no coherent reply, he returned to his chair 
and wearily, as the situation demanded, began to put on 
his shoes. 
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Radio and Television 


® WHEN, TOWARD THE END of a dissolute and mean- 
ingless life, Peer Gynt asks the button-moulder to tell him 
his destiny, he receives the reply that a man cannot be told 
his destiny; he must divine it. Peer Gynt peels himself like 
an onion in an effort to reach the core of the self, but all 
he gets for his trouble are tears and the discovery that he 
has no real self, just as the onion has no core—only an ulti- 
mate layer. Peer Gynt was an alienated man, of the kind 
whose situation is so convincingly described by Dr. Rollo 
May on CBC Winter Conference (Television, Feb. 24, 
1957). 

Although it is primarily to Erich Fromm that we owe the 
psychological formulation of the concept of alienated man, 
Martin Buber, with his differentiation between the I-it and 
the I-thou relationship, has described him philosophically, 
and Dostoievsky has created him actually. His characters 
are either insane, or else they are lost creatures, in the sense 
that they are lost from choice. They perceive themselves as 
objects, or victims, controlled entirely by outer forces, and 
through them the reader experiences, with a horrible famil- 
iarity, the emptiness, boredom and despair which are the 
symptoms of alienated man. All three writers, each starting 
from a different premise and working in entirely different— 
though not unrelated—disciplines, arrive at the same con- 
clusion: alienation spells death. 

Dr. May points out that modern man has attempted to 
apply the same kind of control to human beings as he has 
succeeded in applying to machines. By treating people like 
machines they begin to behave like machines, and though 
they may operate smoothly during the crowded day, at 
night when the factories are closed and silent, the machines 
become uneasy. 

Similarly the mass man who fits into the shape of nor- 
malcy, and in order to avoid knowing his difference and 
taking responsibility for it, travels the road of sameness 
which has been laid out for him, and cushions his anxieties 
by conforming to the group, finds in the end that he has 
paid for all this by the loss of his soul. In place of an inner 
self which tells him what to do—what is his destiny—he 
experiences a kind of mounting despair for which the only 
solution appears to be physical self-destruction which will 
match his psychic denial. Suicide, narcotics and alcohol are 
the common instruments. 

The opposite of destructiveness is creativity, and this 
creativity, believes Dr. May, must spring from the very 
source of the individual self and go far beyond mere pro- 
ductivity. If our society could engineer a shift in values it 
might become more possible for the individual to express his 
creativity, not only in art forms, but in living. As things now 
stand, we have no evidence to make us believe that man’s 
creative potential has diminished during the twentieth cen- 
tury; but we do see that the culture of our times emphasizes, 
encourages and feeds his destructive potential. 

I can think of some grim distortions of individual crea- 
tivity, such as a very poor and very improper old lady I 
knew, who, occasionally for a consideration, allowed a 
younger lady to use a room in her flat for immoral purposes. 
While these unsavory rendezvous were in progress, the old 
lady would sit in her parlor and play the guitar. These were 
not mere accompaniments, nor were they Rabelaisian ex- 
pressions. They represented an attempt at joy in a life which 
otherwise had nothing in it but poverty, illness, and violence. 

Dr. May challenged other well-entrenched values. He sug- 
gested that material prosperity is not in itself a satisfying 
goal. The trouble is, that by the time people have attained 
it and discovered this truth, it is usually too late to accept 
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a substitute. Exclusive pursuit of material gain does not 
leave the pursuer unmarked by occupational disease. It 
damages him, so that he cannot, as Mr. Don Henshaw so 
naively suggested on Citizen’s Forum (Is Our Society Too 
Conforming? January 1957) be a commercial artist five 
days a week and a great painter on week-ends. It is the same 
as with dual purpose furniture or rooms—no one is fooled 
by their dual purposeness, and in the end the table is a table 
and not a desk, and the dining room a dining room and not 
a study. 

Dr. May also had the courage to question, in this age of 
geriatrics, the value of longevity. Nothing is better just 
because there is more of it. Finally, Dr. May suggested that 
nothing can be of value to the individual unless he can be 
and feel involved in its choice. 

The matter of choice is crucial. What shall we do with the 
tastemakers, the advertising and public relations experts? 
Dr. May proposes that they be turned into educators. This 
would certainly help solve the teaching shortage, but the 
question is, would they be willing? Choice again. And for 
that matter, in radio and television, do you give the people 
what they want or what you think they should have? 

I suspect that the Winter Conference was something the 
CBC thought we should have; and I am glad we did. 

MIRIAM WADDINGTON. 


Film Review 


® FEBRUARY AND MARCH are months of disillusion- 
ment in this sub-northern climate. Winter was a fraud and 
spring is not yet here. The sun is weak, the trees are bare, 
and the streets are covered with an indeterminate slush 


which neither crunches, slops, nor slips. Mediocre films 
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fill the first-run theatres and many anticipated joys have 
been empty disappointments—the times are verily greyish. 
One of the darkest elements in this in-between atmosphere 
is the letdown feeling which results from viewing a few of 
the renowned films of the past. 

Many of these movies have been so widely acclaimed 
that one hesitates to tarnish their halos. Morever film 
societies go to such endless trouble to procure them that 
the viewer feels ungrateful if he is not moved as by a 
sublime experience. But conceding that general critical 
approval is never misplaced, my before-spring thought-for- 
the-month is that many famous films have never had enough 
attention drawn to their shortcomings. 

The determination to devote some energy to this cause 
began while viewing Chaplin’s The Gold Rush. Like 
Victoria “We were net amused”. Yes, Chaplin is the 
screen’s greatest comic genius, the pantomime is priceless, 
the situations classic, the Yukon setting bizarrely original, 
but . . . Perhaps this film has been so written about that 
the comic bits have lost their element of surprise, or the 
musical score and narration added by Chaplin are ill-con- 
sidered and a completely silent version would regain its wit. 
Certainly the music is wispy and the commentary patroniz- 
ing. Chaplin continually refers to his tramp character as 
“the little fellow”. The viewer begins to suspect overtones 
of self-pity which grow cloying as the picture proceeds. 
These suspicions arouse others about “the little fellow” until 
all these second thoughts form a rather unpleasant impres- 
sion of a little cockney with an inferiority complex getting 
his own back at the world. When the world has its back 
urned, of course. 

Sombre mid-winter thoughts were again provoked by 
Drifters, the John Grierson documentary about the herring 
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fleet, that was heralded as a major work of the cinema on 
its release in 1929. British critics extolled its craftsman- 
ship, excellent movement, and originality—a welcome anti- 
dote to the current tendency towards non-functional artiness. 
They perceived exactly what the British film industry could 
do very well—educate and instruct with newsreel actuality. 
Through the years this film has acquired the aura of a myth- 
object. With it Grierson precipitated what has been called 
(with awe) the British Documentary Movement, which has 
since had a profound effect on all British and Common- 
wealth films and consequently helped to squelch the natural 
growth of the Canadian film industry. But then “move- 
ments” have that sort of result, in accomplishing one end 
they lose others. What was lost is already drowned in 
Drifters. Despite its many excellences, its prime fault is 
that it does not entertain as instruction should. It also lacks 
a centre of interest—is it herring, fishermen, the sea, or the 
boats? The few glimpses of the fisher folk, completely 
natural in quality, were revolutionary in 1929, but they are 
too fragmentary to sustain the length of the film today. Fish, 
it seems certain, will never replace le on the movie 
screens of the world. The straightforward quality of the 
editing also robs the images of a truly poetic feeling for “the 
sea” as such. In short it is a flat realism without the virtues 
of naturalism. The latter does not imply sentimentality or 
propaganda, limitations admirably avoided by the documen- 
tary school, but the warmth and spirit of reality. 

The most chilling of these disillusions was a screening of 
Rossellini’s Open City. If the proper feeling of reverence 
fails before a film of such reputation as this, real anxieties are 
aroused. These are intensified by the fact that an underdog 
sentiment surrounds this picture; it won its halo the hard 
way. Made under harrowing circumstances with the 
faultiest equipment but complete integrity, it surprised tix 
world with its affirmation of faith in decency and humanity 
which supposedly had vanished from Italy under Fascism. 
Its sincerity is extremely moving, the torture of the partisan 
and the death of the priest are unforgettable. Open City 
inaugurated the golden age of realism in the Italian cinema 
and films that mark the beginning of a new epoch in style 
or content are particularly sacred and unassailable. But 
seeing an admittedly butchered print of the film for the first 
time in 1957 rather than 1945, one feels that its reputation 
is overrated. It is endlessly talkative—the Germans are 
even allowed to remark upon the Italian tendency to rhetoric. 
As a consequence it is needlessly slow and involved, every- 
one must make a speech while Magnani frumps about in « 
wild manner. And the portrait of the Germans in charge of 
tracking down the partisans is surprisingly theatrical and 
melodramatic. Undoubtedly perversion and institutional- 
ized sadism go hand in hand and the scenes of lesbianism 
and teutonic magnificence next to the torture chamber may 
not be unrealistic, but they do have an aura of mudslinging 
about them. This appears to arise from injured patriotic 
sensibilities and is perfectly understandable. So is the 
evasion of the compromised mud of Italian Fascism. 

Delving further into the film annals of Fascism produced 
a real prize, the full length version of Leni Reifenstahl’s 
Triumph of the Will, the official record of the Sixth Nazi 
Party Congress at Nuremberg in 1934. Excerpts from this 
film which are frequently shown out of context give a slightly 
erroneous impression of the Congress as a manifestation of 
Nazi supremacy already attained. The psychological aim 
apparent in the entire film is to convince Germany and win 
the support of the army, which had not yet committed 
itself. As history it is fascinating, the appearances of the 
party leaders incredible and the demoniac genius of Hitler 
only too evident. The cutting and construction are impres- 
sive although eventually repetitive and monotonous. The 
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monotony will increase for future generations to whom 
Naziism and Hitler will be nothing more than a chapter in a 
text-book. The massive spectacle will lose its meaning and 
therefore its efiect as propaganda, though it is still considered 
a potentially dangerous film, too effective for general con- 
sumption. This may be doubted, for while old-time party 
members might be stimulated to mend their swastikas, Hitler 
would have to seek reincarnation in Elvis to achieve a 
universal coup again. Propaganda films cannot move masses 
on the strength of film technique alone . . . Nor can critics 
chase after too many March heresies. JOAN FOX. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: Transatlantic mail does not apparently permit 
me to see the Forum until the third or final week of your 
month of publication. I have therefore only now seen Mr. 
Wrong’s comments on my article of your January issue but 
I would beg space even at this late date to reply. 

Either Mr. Wrong only read my first paragraph or he has 
taught me an important lesson: I must not allow my 
peculiar warped sense of humour to introduce bitter jokes at 
the beginning which obscure my later argument. Looking 
back I would now retitle my article: “Studies in Reality 
and Irreality.” My first paragraph was intended to dis- 
associate myself from both the British political parties, and 
from the dons, because they had fled from reality: the 
Government into a 19th century Imperialist solution and 
the opposition to appeal to what we may at least hope will 
be 21st century moralities. Neither is now applicable and 
I was certainly not expecting to be accused of “moral 
indignation.” If my article said but the same as Mr. Donni- 
son there would have been no point in printing it. 

In the Middle East there is a totally amoral situation: a 
struggle for power at two levels. First and more apparent 
is the conflict between Jew and Arab, the age-old one 
between settler and occupier. The appeals of both sides 
have in the 20th century to be couched in moralistic terms 
but neither has pure right because there is none. There is 
too little realization in the West that this struggle is seen 
in Asia as part of that ancient one between Asia and Europe, 
that the Holy Land is believed to have become once more— 
as it was in the Middle Ages—a foothold of Western Euro- 
pean Imperialism, though now in the shape of Israel. 
Apparently Mr. Wrong does not understand why the Ameri- 
cans, sensibly from a long range view, would here join the 
Afro-Asian bloc—at least the Canadian Government is wiser 
than Mr. Wrong. 

But the successors of Christendom are divided as they 
were in the Middle Ages—only now both see the need to 
seek Muslim support. The second conflict in the Middle East 
is then between the descendants of the Eastern and Western 
Roman Empires: Russia and the United States. In this 
modern power struggle the British and the French 19th 
century imperial powers of the region are on the way out. 
The real pathos of the Suez action was their feeble attempt 
to intervene in a 19th century manner. Why is Mr. Wrong 
more worried about Russian “infiltration” in Syria as com- 
pared with American power in Saudi Arabia, and influence 
in Egypt where the two 20th century powers are at balance 
and their rivalry is most acute? If I have anything to “wail” 
about it is just that we all are liable to be squashed in this 
two power world. 

Mr. Wrong’s comments may now have compelled me to 
expose the bones of my argument. He might read my first 
paragraph again. I reported what my wife said; I did not 
say whether I agreed with any part of her sentence or not. 
The reason for refuge under the bedclothes was simply that 
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the complexities of the Middle East are beyond the intelli- 
gence of children of six and four—indeed beyond the range 
of most in the West. 

In conclusion, there is one thing to be said for the moral- 
ists of whom, I repeat, I am not one because morals are 
irrelevant to the present Middle East situation. We may 
hope that the moralists are the vanguard of the 21st century 
and that they will succeed in establishing the rule of law in 
international relations. I am only surprised that in a journal 
of your traditions the realism of Mr. Wrong made no bow- 
as I attempted and so put myself in this pickle of misunder- 
standing—to the traditions of the Left. My compliments to 
Mr. Wrong; perhaps he may now see that we are somewhat 
closer together—in some respects, at least—than he thought! 

George Bennett, Oxford, England, Feb. 26, 1957. 


Lovers 


The walking wind 

Measures me like a mast, 

Sun reaches to my height: 

Instinctive creatures of the wood and wild 
Contain me under feather, under fur: 
And in the accepting wonder of a child 
Huge meanings stir. 


Only man, straining towards his end 
Disdains, rejects, 
Is a fairweather friend. 
Dorothy Livesay. 
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Air With Variations 
S. T. Coleridge 
Extracts from a longer poem). 


Water, water everywhere 

And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water everywhere 

Nor any drop to drink. 


Patrick Anderson 
Thereabouts was plenty of water, but all salt. 
You would have thought all the bottles in the world 
had been emptied there through the sun-divided years, 
but try to drink it! Not one drop for parched throat. 


P.K. Page 

After the brief voyage we found ourselves stuck 

flies on fly-paper, ship on Sahara sea, 

where no sounds touched the antennae of our ears 

and our throats cried in vain for the ice-cream of the poles. 


E Fi Pratt 
We had fresh water from a creek 
Deep in the wilds of Mozambique, 
But I could neither drink nor sup. 
I'd left at home my drinking-cup! 


Ralph Gustafson 
Throats dry; eyes staring; parched as plank of ship; 
Rag of sail; moon’s signature in blood; 
We looked upon an alien fierce sun 
That glared above an ocean drenched in green. 


ludrey Alexandra Brown 
Day after day as in a pleasant dream 
We heard the endless murmur of a stream 
Of water pure to drink, but none was there, 
Only the softness of the twilight air. 


Raymond Souster 

What did they care for our thirst, the loungers in cities, 

Smugly turning all the proud brass taps 

Of their capitalistic world? They let us suffer 

‘Because we had laughed at their money, their women, the 
cheapness of their lives.’ 


Earle Birney 

“Ship ahoy!” someone cried. You should have heard him, 
The fool! seeing water to drink swinging over 

The glass-green wash of the sea, like a glacier, treacherous, 
Mocking our staring eyes as we clutched at our throats. 


A. M. Klein 
I would abandon this whole wide estate 
Of sadness bitter with salt for one sweet drop 
Of water from the tarnished ancient tap 
In Ashkenazi’s dusty spice-sharp shop. 


Alexander Pope 
One thing was lacking in our present state 
Where salt and water mixed contrived our fate; 
The wit to separate them none possessed; 
Without that wit how worthless all the rest! 


Ezra Pound 
There we were, held moveless several days 
In statu quo, not lacking salt. 
Facilis descensus 
Damn that stinking sea! 
Each of us longed for his castle 
but hopeless our longing. 
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William Wordsworth 
I am not one to bore unwilling ears 
With the recital of a tale so dull. 
All Nature seemed conspiring to dismay us, 
And too much salt would ruin any meal. 


Robert Frost 
One might do worse after all than find one’s self 


In our outwardly difficult situation. 
We didn’t have a thing to worry about 
Except the need of tolerable drinking water. 


W.W.E. Ross 
Day after day with weary eye 
We searched the sea and searched the sky, 
Fearing we’d made a bad mistake, 
For this was no fresh water lake. 


Roberts 

“Awake!” I cried, “My shipmates all. 
Doubt not the greatness of your fate. 
Canadian men shall not thus fall. 

Lo! on the hills the flaming gate!” 


Shelley 
When the last drop was drunk we clustered round 
And shrieked in madness to the high clouds hoary 
That whirled about the mast with fearful sound, 
Knowing that none would live to tell our story. 


Browning 

The good brown sun and the good brown sea 

Annoyed us a little perhaps but no more than 

A woman might do, though one of the fairest, the purest, 
With tresses of gold to dazzle the glance of a man. 


William Carlos Williams 
I must show you 
the ocean 
salt 
not seen but it’s there 
it is just what 
it is 
salt 
Louis Dudek 


In all our travels 
we had never encountered anything quite like this before. 


It was really extraordinary 
how our preconceived opinions were contradicted by the 


actuality. 


Irving Layton 
What’s the good after all 
Of being pitiless? The inanimate element 
That tortured us had never heard, I’m sure, 
Of ‘thundering Paul’ or Cato either. 


Anne Wilkinson 
It was no use hunting for bones 
In that incredible wilderness. 
The lovely dolphin, my ancestress, 
Had left none, salt or no salt. 


George Crabbe 
The daily view was hardly to our taste, 
The same expanse of ocean’s dull green waste, 
And before long we realized the tricks 
Of travel had placed us in a pretty fix. 


W. W. E. Ross. 





April, 1957 
Ballade 


I have a job, with decent pay, 
Though not as much as it might be: 
Enough to keep the wolf at bay, 
And live at home quite modestly. 
Some folk I know are rather free, 
And can afford a lot of frills; 

I say, but not in jealousy, 

No company will pay my bills! 


That’s where you have arranged to stay? 
It looks quite nice, I must agree. 

I’d like to join you for the day, 

But let’s be frank: quite honestly, 

I can’t afford that hostelry— 

Unless I’m left a lot in wills! 

You’re welcome to the luxury: 

No company will pay my bills! 


Expense account? Well, as you say, 
I have no doubt that is the key 
To happy times and parties gay, 
But too much money constantly 

Is chasing goods with fervid glee; 
Inflation follows with its ills. 

Who’s hurt by this? Alas, it’s me! 
No company will pay my bills! 


Thanks for your hospitality; 
I find your pace is one that kills. 
I'll treat you to a cup of tea! 
No company will pay my bills! 
C. A. Ashley. 


Small Town at Night 


I am cold on this manufactured stone, I am cold, 

Between closed aisles of windows, proffered goods 

For a price—how many drachma, how much gold 

For the little mannequin with bare arms? 

But she will not respond to my signals— 

I move on, solicited by cereals and electric razors, 

Assailed by steel chariots and night loneliness— 

The young courtesans behind lipstick masks 

Seek their answering agegroups like insensate chickens, 

Completing an intricate ritual of touch and withdrawal. 

And I wonder, wandering the foothpath concrete, 

Which smothered years ago the soul of a forest, 

What the bereft earth is thinking, deep and alone. 

I walk silently through voices, my thoughts aging 

Quickly as raisons in their bright shriveling eyes; 

The uncertain philosopher without motor car status— 

I am very cold. I will pray hard for the sun. 

I will pour warm ale, drink blazing rum, 

Eat hot dogs with relish, popcorn with butter .. . 

Ah, but it was no use, I am cold, cold. 

It is my thoughts are cold. I will take fever 

And pour my strength on grey bedsheets, 

Change hard muscle into wasting remnants, 

If heat be granted. Tell me, anyone, tell me, 

What must be done? What must I relinquish? 

The girls go home; only the blue policeman 

In his majesty accords me a sealed indifference. 

A ravaged woman grins from black doorways, 

Her thick body rolling, disorganized . . . 

She turns and beckons. I will follow a block behind, 

Eagerly follow through many pale intersections— 
Nausicaa. 


Alfred W. Purdy. 





Political Meeting 
Demosthenes changing blood sugar into alcohol, 
Triggered the seeming Sunday calm into bubbles 
Popping, and trapping the disgusted gods 
(Who wished to sleep) in his excitement’s outcry .. . 
Wise and since proved right he advised 
This other speaker in Vancouver now, 
Standing in his perfectly preserved argument, 
Like armor fronting invective adjectives. 
His imagination forgave the dead cat 
Thrown at feet and controlled the waste threats 
Of non-listeners, produced somehow bugles 
Of such exuberance he forgot his first intent; 
Listening to rallying calls and mobilization 
Of citizen armies and sergeant major music, 
Things inside saying there’s more coming. . . 
Crying Demosthenes in the market, bitter aloes 
Tongue burning; the multitudinous few 
Producing their tough, demanded souls, finding fire 
In the damp dwelling place of what they are. 


Alfred W. Purdy. 


Orpheus: An Exclusive Interview 


Even in hell she chattered. At the road’s end, 

I, weary and not liking the place 

(it was hardly a public garden), wished to spend 
but a short hour there, and then pace 


urgently back with her to the sunlit land. 

You would think her still to be afraid, 

still humble after the tomb. And, if her hand 
lay untouched by mine, she, such a recent shade, 


should understand that I had my reason 

She humble? She afraid? Why, when we met, 
she rasped me with a tongue so brazen 

not even my song could soften it. 


“You are long in coming. Must you be late 

in hell itself? Did the snarls of the dog 

shatter your resolution at the gate, 

that you left me to grieve in the fire and the fog 


and the noise of death? Why do you avert 
your brow? Look upon me, gaze 
at my fairness fading before hell’s hurt! 
Your conscience pricks, or you would ease 
my sorrow with a glance.” So she cried 
and harrowed me, till I , no longer blind 
to the proffered hand of fortune, sighed, 
and, turning, gave one long hard look behind. 
Peter Miller. 
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TORONTO: ROMANCE OF A GREAT CITY: Katherine 
Hale; Cassell & Co. Ltd.; pp. 262; $4.50. 

“Romance” would seem to be the key word in the title 
above, as the book devotes most of its pages to prominent 
social and political personalities; the visits of royalty; the 
first families, that is, those in favor in the days of the Family 
Compact who were given large land grants and set up semi- 
feudal establishments; the pastimes of the well-to-do—yacht- 
ing, riding to hounds, racing at the Woodbine in the good old 
days when the fashion show in the enclosure was quite as 
important as the horses. (Be it noted, Connie Smythe’s 
hockey arena receives only a polite bow; the game baseball 
is not mentioned.) 

The first chapter surveys Toronto as it is today, followed 
by a brief, though splendidly informative, one on “The 
French Period,” then one on the transition of land possession 
from the French to the English. 

Starting with “The Simcoes” through to the coming of 
responsible government, the story of the most dramatic 
period of Toronto’s, in fact of all of Ontario’s, history is told 
again. Three Scots—Gourlay, Mackenzie and Strachan— 
sparked this period, though one might reasonably speculate 
that more able men (including Ryerson) stood aside from 
the barbaric violence of these three. (Could it be that a few 
wrong-headed Scotsmen are needed today to stimulate inter- 
est in public affairs?) 

The author, who obviously had an intimate contact with 
them for many years, traces the beginning and development 
of all the arts in Toronto, and you possibly could not find 
in print a more authoritative outline story on music, letters, 
painting and the theatre than is found here. The rise and 
growth, sometimes the decline, of societies, associations, 
organizations, groups, leagues in all the arts is given, the 
principal individuals identified with them entertainingly 
limned. Let it be appended here that the chapter on The 
Royal Ontario Museum (often mistakenly called The To- 
ronto Museum by the denizens of that town) is one of the 
very best in the book. 

You will not feel the heartbeat of the common man in this 
book, an omission which must lead to the observation that 
the full story of Toronto has not been told. Indeed Katherine 
Hale appears to avoid all unpleasant things, such as plagues 
and depressions. Her one paragraph summary of the 1929 
crash is a truly classic brush-off of what was a rather serious 
affair. 

There are some wrong dates in this volume and some typo- 
graphical errors, also some wrong statements. On page 129 
it is stated that John Beverley Robinson gave the six acres 
to the Law Society of Upper Canada on which Osgoode Hall 
stands. The minutes of the May meeting of the same Society 
in 1828 show Mr. Robinson was paid £1000 for the land. 
Also on page 129, the war memorial in Osgoode Hall is said 
to have been done by Jean Cleeve Horne. It was the lady’s 
husband, Cleeve Horne, who did the work. Then on page 211 
the Old Mill on the Humber is shown as close to Milton. As 
Milton is thirty miles from this point and Lambton is just 
a very short distance, the latter must surely be the right 
place. Finally, Sir Charles G. D. Roberts was a graduate 
not of Dalhousie University, but of the University of New 
Brunswick. Stewart Cowan. 
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ARCTIC BIRDS OF CANADA 

L. L. Snyper. Illustrations by T. M. Shortt. 
A beautifully illustrated guide to the seventy-two 
species of hardy birds which regularly inhabit 
the most extreme portion of Canada’s northland, 
this new volume also tabulates all other species 
which have been known to intrude there. It 
brings together the scattered literature of an 
absorbing natural subject as well as superb 
illustrations, and introduces some of the most 
intriguing residents of a newly important area 
of Canada. $4.75. 


MARGARET THE FIRST 

Douc.ias GRANT 

A delightful and well-documented study of an 
extraordinary personality of the seventeenth 
century. Margaret Cavendish was one of the 
most original and eccentric of woman writers, 
and this new book follows her from her unusual 
childhood to her metamorphosis into the fore- 
most intellectual woman of her times. “... an 
excellent survey, in which narrative is skilfully 
blended with commentary and sympathy with 
sense.” — Harold Nicolson in The Observer 
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Marcaret A. Banks 

In 1892, Edward Blake, ex-Premier of Ontario 
and former leader of the Liberal party in the 
Canadian House of Commons, was invited by 
the Irish pazliamentary party to stand for elec- 
tion in the British Parliament. In this new 
study, Dr. Banks has made a searching assess- 
ment of Blake’s historical position as a result 
of this uncommon invitation, and the reasons 
why Sir Wilfrid Laurier termed him “the most 
powerful intellectual force in Canadian political 
history.” $5.50. 
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brilliant and sustained comparison of the 
tragedies invoking Christian ideas and those 
based on pagan naturalistic concepts. Here is a 
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but to any intelligent reader seriously interested 
in Shakespeare. In its combination of insight 
and humane learning, it is a distinguished piece 
of scholarly criticism. $5.00. 
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